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Yeoman of the Guard: All Set for Next Week’s Coronation 


(In 16th Century Garb, They Will March Closely Beside the Person of the King. See Page 3) 
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YOu TAKE THAT DOG 

RIGHT BACK WHERE 
You GoT iT! I HAVE 
TROUBLES ENOUGH 


AW,GEE , 
MOTHER--- } 

PLEASE 
LET ME 


WHY DON'T You GET \ 
RID OF YouR HEADACHES 
AND NERVOUSNESS - -- 


FOR 30 DAYS, LIKE 
THE DOCTOR, SAID] 


Bisre 


& YOUR MONEY BACK.--- 
iF SWITCHING TO POSTUM 
DOESN'T HELP You! 


F YOU are one of those who cannot 

safely drink coffee...try Postum’s 30- 
day test. Buy a can of Postum and 
drink it instead of coffee for one full 
month, If, after 30 days...you do not 
feel better, return the top of the Pos- 
tum container to General Foods, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and we will cheerfully 
refund the full purchase price, plus post- 
age! (If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 


SEE HERE, 
YOUNG MAN--+ 
I WILL NoT 
HAVE A DOG 
AROUND “THIS 

HOUSE! 


WITH THE MONEY UNCLE 
NED GAVE ME! 


BUT, MARY--- 
WHY CAN'T HE 
KEEP iT? A DOG 

IS SOMETHING 

EVERY SMALL 

Boy SHOULD 
HAVE ! 


WHY DON'T YOu 
THINK OF ME FoR 
A CHANGE 2 WITH 
My HEADACHES AND 
NERVOUSNESS, THAT 
DOG'S BARKING 
WOULD DRIVE ME 


WHAT A HAPPY HOME THIS HAS 
BEEN SINCE MOTHER GOT RID OF 
HER HEAD ACHES AND NERVOUSNESS! 


All we ask is that you give Postum a 
fair trial...drink it for the full 30 days! 

Postum contains no caffein. It is sim- 
ply whole wheat and bran, roasted and 
slightly sweetened. Postum comes in 
two forms...Postum Cereal, the kind you 
boil or percolate...and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. It is econom- 
ical, easy to make and delicious. You 
may miss coffee at first, but after 30 
days, you'll love Postum for its own 
rich, full-bodied flavor. Postum is a 
product of General Foods. 


(This offer expires Dec. 31, 1937.) 


Copr. 1987, King Features Syndicate, G. F. Corp. Licensee 
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On Women and Men 

From PATHFINDER, April 3 (W 
in the News): “What the Babson 0 jicia) 
failed to point out were the well-knowy 
facts that important women industria|ist; 
and stockholders are still for the mos; 
part content to rely on the suggestions 
of men advisers.” 

This fact needed no pointing out, hay- 
ing been known by all men from Adam 


down. 
H. L. Crockett 
West Webster, N. Y. 





“Judas and the Redbud Tree 


If anyone can prove to me how Juda: 
met his death I will give him $25 an 
“jine” his Church. 

Alfred S. Brow 
Taberg, N. Y. 


> * * 


Gov. E. W. Marland of Oklahoma 
sign the bill, making the redbud thx 
cial tree of Oklahoma, without offending 
the religious people of that state, 
any other state, for Judas Iscariot did no! 
hang himself on a redbud tree—in 
Judas did not hang himself at all. 

I know that the Bible, in Matthew 
27:5, states that Judas “went and hang 
himself,” but the Greek word apagch: 
which is translated ‘hanged, and whic! 
occurs in no other place in the Bible. 
means to strangle oneself, or to becom: 
choked. It does not convey the idea of by 
ing suspended, as do other Greek word: 

In connection with Matt. 27:5, read 
Acts 1:18. In this verse it is expressly 
stated that Judas fell “headlong,” that is, 
head first. If Judas had hanged himself, 
and the rope broke, how could he have 
fallen head first? Think this over, There 
is no discrepancy between the two pas- 
sages, as some think. 

Here is a logical explanation of what 
occurred: Matt. 27: 3 and 4 says that when 
Judas saw that Christ was condemned, he 
“repented,” and said, “I have sinned.” He 
saw the enormity of his crime. He was 
exceedingly remorseful, but was without 
contrition; and remorse without contri- 
tion leads to despair. 

In such a state Judas left the temple. 
and hurried away. He remembered what 
Christ had said about the one who should 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CORONATION— 


Crusty Tradition, Blazing Color, Sacred Ritual 


TEXT week the British Empire will 
LNgive a once-a-generation pageant 
which represents the ultimate in royal 
importance and breath-taking splendor. 
fhe occasion will be the crowning 
ind enthronement of George VI, “by 
the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the British Dominions be- 
yond the Seas, King, Defender of the 
Faith and Emperor of India.” 

On the morning of May 12, sober, 
studious King George will rise early 
it Buckingham Palace in London. 
Shortly after 10 o’clock accompanied 
by Queen Elizabeth, he will leave the 
royal residence and be driven a mile 
ind a half to ancient Westminster Ab- 
bey. During two hours in that church 
shrine, he will ceremoniously sit, 
stand, walk, kneel, receive two im- 
perial crowns, take an oath, and scrib- 
ble his name on a piece of parchment.7 
If all goes well, he and his queen will 
be back in Buckingham Palace in time 
for four o’clock tea. 

\fter he has been crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, first rank- 
ing prelate of the Church of England, 
George will have nonew authority over 
his 455,000,000 subjects, since he be- 
came King and "mperor immediately 
upon the abdicaton of Edward VIII 


+ The traditional ceremony lasts three hours, but 
¥ hortened on request from the Palace to spare 
King as much as possible. Somewhat exhausting, 

| take place between eleven and one o'clock. 


“Vivat! Vivat! Elizabeth Regina! 





last December 10. But between break- 
fast and afternoon cakes, George will 
have been anointed with holy oils by 
Canterbury and made persona mixta, 
a mixture of layman and priest. Fur- 
ther, George’s accession to the throne, 
from a matter of pure dynastic succes- 
sion, will have become a step blessed 
with sacred Anglican rites. 

MOB: The coronation of Great Brit- 
ain’s King will reach its height of crus- 
ty tradition and blazing color in the 
300 feet between the entrance and the 
altar of Westminster Abbey. But the 
celebration will affect all of London. 

Usually a sooty monotone of marble, 
granite and limestone buildings, the 
British capital will be splashed with 
millions of red, white and blue flags 
and streamers. Bands of soldiers rep- 
resenting all parts of the Empire will 
color its streets. 

Frem rocky Afganistan will come 
the fierce Pathan soldiers. From In- 
dia will come dark-skinned Hindu and 
Mohammedan fighters — Mussulmans, 
Sikhs, Mahrattas, Gurkhas, Ghawalis, 
Jats and Madrassis. Along Hyde Park, 
seas of cockney spectators will be kept 
within bounds by a special honor 
guard of English-blooded Canadians, 





Australians, New Zealanders and South 


Afrikanders. 
Two days before May 12, thousands 
of spectators will begin to take stand- 
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. « Vivat! Vivat! Georgius Rex!” 


$1.00 a Year 
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The King’s Crown: Diadem of Diadems 


ing-room places on the 5%-mile round- 
trip route between the Palace and the 
Abbey. Early on the morning of Cor- 
onation Day, thousands more will flock 
to hotel and office-building windows 
to see Their Majesties on the way to 
or from the crowning. By 8 a, m. or 
never, hundreds of thousands of ticket- 
holders must have claimed their seats 
in the wooden parade stands, 

In all, London will have some 2,- 
500,000 visitors, come to see at least 
a part of the coronation goings-on. 
How many more will be able to catch 
glimpses of the first coronation since 
that of George V in 1911, there is no 
earthly way of telling. But transients, 
both rich and poor, are expected to 
spend between $250,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 on British goods. 

PROCESSIONS: Buckingham Palace 
is the starting and ending point for 
the coronation pageant, and it is there 
that the first event of the great day 
takes place. At exactly seven minutes 
past seven o’clock, a new royal stand- 
ard is broken out over the Palace, 

Not long afterwards, members of 
the first procession arrive. These are 
representatives of British dependen- 
cies and of more than 50 foreign coun- 
tries. European rulers do not attend 
coronations lest they be accused of 
trying to steal the show, and prefer to 
send their heirs presumptive. Poten- 
tates in Africa, the Near East and In- 
dia are not so fastidious. As a result 
the foreign contingent includes many 
turbaned or tatooed British prince- 
lings. The place of honor, however, 
goes to James W. Gerard, special repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt. 

By 9:30 all these guests are assem- 
bled in a line of coaches and motor 
cars. Behind the mounted, scarlet- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





The President 


Leaving Congress to grope in the 
muddied financial streams stirred up 
by his message on budget and relief 
requirements, President Roosevelt last 
week headed southward for a ten-day 
fishing trip in the clearer waters of 
the Gulf Stream. His pre-holiday ac- 
tivities included these: 

@ After much public discussion as 
to the need for a census of the un- 
employed, the President revealed that 
he had on his desk detailed plans, 
submitted by the Departments of Com- 
merce and. Labor, for counting the job- 
less at the scheduled 1940 national 
nose-counting. Without going into de- 
tails, however, he said that he doubted 
the value of a survey of the jobless. 
The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
undaunted by word of the President’s 
opposition, announced that it would 
hold hearings on a bill introduced by 
Senator Francis T. Maloney of Con- 
necticut. This measure provides for 
a census of the jobless. 

@ A strike threat hovering over 
New York City railroads was averted 
at the last minute as he intervened to 
force a truce (see page 5). 

@ Just as the Miller-Tydings bill, 
which would permit price-control of 
trade-marked articles in interstate 
commerce, was about to be called up 
for action on the floor of the House, 
the President gave orders that it be 
pigeonholed. The effect of the bill, 
it was felt by many, would be to raise 
prices. The President, in a letter to 
Vice President Garner, warned against 
“the present hazard of undue advances 
in prices, with a resulting rise in the 
cost of living.” 

@ On the same day that stock prices 
broke to the lowest point since July 
26, 1934, the President issued another 
word of caution. This was addressed 
to the 800,000 employees of the U. S. 
government. It strongly advised 
against speculation in stock or com- 
modity markets and warned that of- 
fenders might lose their jobs. His 
warning, was contained in a letter to 
Harry B. Mitchell, head of the Civil 
Service Commission. A day later, at 
a press conference, the President ex- 
tended his advice to include the gen- 
eral public, as he recalled the un- 
fortunate aftermath of widespread 
public speculation in 1929. General 
opinion in Wall Street laid a measure 
of last week’s market drop to these re- 
marks and to investors’ discourage- 
ment over the recent budget message. 

@ As Spring floods threatened 
danger last week, the President again 
called together the members of the 
emergency flood committee of last 
January. Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
chairman, expressed the belief that 
the latest floods would not be serious. 
Flood stages were reached in many 
parts of New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Virginia, Maryland 











and Washington, D. C. 

@ With Senator Norris, patron of 
the TVA, and other power authorities, 
the President discussed plans looking 
to the establishment of a gigantic TVA 
system for the entire country. If 
carried out, regional power authorities 
would be set up throughout the nation. 

q@ The name of Harry Woodring, 
acting Secretary of War, was sent by 
the President to the Senate for con- 
firmation as a permanent appointment 
to the post. 

@ The President attended the fu- 
neral of W. Forbes Morgan, former 
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Warren Spoke Micawber’s Famous Words 
(See Below) 


secretary-treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee, who had fallen 
dead in Columbus, O. 

@ The Guffey-Vinson coal bill 
(PATHFINDER, March 27) setting up 
a “little NRA” for the industry was 
signed by the President. He then ap- 
pointed a seven-man Bituminous Coal 
Commission to administer the law. 

a ee 


Congress, Economy 


Like a spoiled child whose allow- 
ance had been cut by a previously in- 
dulgent father, Congress last week was 
uncomfortable and un-sure as to how 
to adjust itself to the economy edict 
of President Roosevelt (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 1). Perhaps hoping that the 
President did not really mean his 
stern words, Congress took a tentative 
step in the direction of economy, then 
backtracked and came to immediate 
grief. 

The House was the first offender 
when it passed a bill which the Presi- 
dent had not even considered in his 
budget estimates. The measure pro- 
vided for -a ten-year program, at 
$1,000,000 a year, to control water 
pollution. Administration leaders, 


Pathfind, 


who found their efforts to defeat :}, 
bill rebuffed by a vote of 187 to |»). 
expressed confidence that the 
looked-for appropriation mea 
would be defeated in the Senat, 
vetoed by the President. 

Then, to hammer home the pj); 
that the President was very seri 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
detailed to set a good example. 1))\; 
he did by announcing that he 
dropping his plans for crop insura 
farm tenancy aid and the “ever | 
mal granary.” 

It was inevitable that someon 
should repeat the immortal words {)).; 
Charles Dickens put in the mouth o/{ 
his equally immortal Micawber. |}. 
resentative Lindsay C. Warren of 
North Carolina quoted Micawber jy 
debate: 

“Annual income, 20 pounds; annu.! 
expenditure, 19 pounds, 19 and 6; re- 
sult happiness. Annual income, 
pounds; annual expenditure, » 
pounds, 0 and 6; result misery.” 

In other words, Representative W ; 
ren intimated, if living within o1.’s 
means could be applicable to young 
David, it could be applicable to t}, 
United States government. 

But the Democrats were determin. 
to permit no one to steal their econo 
thunder, A Republican attempt to run 
off with the drive was hurled back })\ 
the Democrats even though they made 
economy suffer in doing so. 

Representative John Taber of New 
York had proposed a general 10 per 
cent cut in the agriculture depart- 
ment’s $927,000,000 appropriation bill. 
Despite the fact that Democratic lea:- 
ers were attempting to get a 10 per 
cent cut in all appropriations, the p! 
was to have the Democrats do ti 
economizing. Hence, the rank and fil: 
stampeded the Republicans. The vol: 
to defeat Taber’s motion was 219 to 32 

Just before President Roosevelt J«{' 
on his vacation trip (see col. 1), bh 
was reported to have agreed with his 
party leaders to push through a blank«' 
10 per cent cut in all appropriations 
for the fiscal year starting July 1. Thx 
plan was sponsored by Senator James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

Byrnes has estimated that a saving 
of almost $400,000,000 could be mac: 
in this manner. The President h.s 
estimated that the net deficit for th: 
next fiscal year (1938) at $418,000,0(. 
It is understood that the campaign | 
enact the general slash will not | 
launched for some time or until] all de- 
partmental budgets have been draw 
and sent to Congress for action. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
contributed to the discussion by sug 
gesting a merger of the Federal Hou 
ing Administration and the Hoi 
Owners Loan Corporation, two Fe: 
eral agencies with similar function 
Byrd estimated that the consolod 
ation would effect savings of $24,50() 
000 a year. 

NEUTRALITY: Congress also tur: 
ed its attention to other pressing ma 
ters. Three days before the neutra! 
ty law was to expire, Senate and Hous 
conferees agreed on legislation to r 
place it. 
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Each House had passed a neutrality 
»ill—the Senate, a measure sponsored 
by Key Pittman of Nevada; the House, 
oye introduced by Sam McReynolds 
of Tennessee. The Senate measure al- 
towed the President less discretion as 

the neutrality course to follow in 
the event of war abroad. Differences 
between the two measures had to be 


djusted, 
When the conferees emerged with 
their compromise solution, it was 


learned that the President would be 
siven discretion to place trade with 
belligerents on a “cash and carry” 
basis, that Americans would be ex- 
pressly forbidden to travel on vessels 
owned by nations at war, and that the 
President could keep from belligerents 
soods other than implements of war- 
fare which are prohibited altogether. 

The law that expired last week did 
not permit export of arms to belliger- 
ents. made no mention of other goods 
nd stated that Americans could travel 
‘board belligerent vessels at their own 
risk, 

REPEALER: The House voted to 
epeal the section of the income law 
hich provides for publication of the 
Jaries of all corporation officials 


naking $15,000 a year or more. The 
vote was 229 to 112. Backers of the 
repeal measure declared that only 


3,000 persons were affected by the 
section and that the publicity given 
to salaries only aided in drawing up 
“sucker lists” for salesmen and in 
pandering to the curiosity of “Peeping 
roms.” The bill was sent to the Senate. 
“BLOODY HARLAN”: The Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee continued 
s investigation last week into the tur- 
bulent labor relations existing be- 
tween operators and union men in the 
il fields of Harlan, Ky., (PATH- 
FINDER, May 1). More witnesses took 
the stand to cite other alleged acts of 
violence in a reign of terror directed 
it union organizers, but the most sen- 
tional development of the week came 
1 a telegram to the committee from 
representatives of the United Mine 
\Vorkers of America. 
The U. M. W. officials charged that 
ly a few days after he had testified 
before the committee, a union organ- 
r was killed in Harlan County and 
organizer’s brother was “fired and 
iten up.” The telegram urged that 
il operators who had already testi- 
fied before the committee be summon- 
| to appear again. Two of the opera- 
tors named in the telegram, Pearl 
issham and R. E, Lawson, had told 
committee two weeks ago that 
inditions in Harlan had been “great- 
exaggerated” and that “it’s really a 
ce place to live.” 
\nother witness was Mrs. Marchal 
‘lusick, wife of a Baptist preacher and 
ion organizer. She told of being in 
r home on Feb. 9 with her 19-year- 
| son and three younger children, 
hen a volley of bulléts killed the 
dest boy and wounded two other 
ildren and herself. Mr. Musick testi- 


‘ied that 10 days before this happened, 


NATIONAL 


he was riding with his wife on a 
public highway when two cars filled 
with men whom he identified as deputy 
sheriffs opened fire at him and his 
wife. 

——_—_..-o —— 


Labor 


April, 1935:—A group of women em- 
ployes stood in the office of Morton 
Marks,-~president of the Friedman- 
Harry Marks Clothing Company in 
Richmond, Va. The women were at- 
tempting to organize a union. Mr. 
Marks snapped at the group: “Ill fire 
every damn one that attends a union 
meeting. 

April, 1937:—On a hot, sunny day, 
two young women stood outside the 
four-story brick building of the same 
clothing firm. The women were mem- 
bers of the Textile Worker’s Organiz- 
ing Committee and were urging the 
workers to join the union. The face 
of Mr. Marks appeared at a freight 
opening in the building. He was smil- 
ing broadly. “Go ahead, girls,” he 
called. “No one’s going to interfere.” 

This change in attitude, caused by 
the Supreme Court decision upholding 
the Wagner Act (PATHFINDER, April 
24), was a familiar one throughout the 
country last week. But it was by no 
means general, as many businessmen 
continued to voice opposition to the 
terms of the*Act, nor had quiet de- 
scended all along the labor front. 

@ In the twin cities of Lewiston 
and Auburn, Me., one dispute after an- 
other between employers and repre- 
sentatives of the United Shoe Workers 
of America prevented agreement to 
end the strike. Finally the two sides 
were persuaded to meet over a con- 
ference table. The employers con- 
tended that the union did not take the 
proper steps under the Wagner Act 
to obtain recognition as the bargain- 
ing agency. The union countered with 
a charge that its rights under the Act 
were being violated and cited police 
and national guard action in prevent- 
ing picketing at plants, As the week 
drew to a close, both sides were still 
conferring. 

g A threatened strike of 25,000 em- 
ployes on the major railroads in New 
York City was balked only by the 
intervention of President Roosevelt. 
Acting under the terms of the Railway 
Labor Act, the President named an 
emergency board of arbitration. Ac- 
cording to the Act, the union cannot 
call a strike for 60 days after the Pres- 
ident takes such action. The dispute 
is concerned with wages and hours, 
and also with a jurisdictional argu- 
ment between two A. F. of L. unions 
as to just who has control of 10,000 
waterfront freight workers. 

g At least 50 persons were injured 
in Stockton, Calif.. when attempts 
were made to reopen a cannery plant 
that had been closed by a strike of 
1,300 employees. Police clashed with 
hundreds of pickets. 

@ The warring A. F. of L. and the 
Cc. I. O. moved farther apart when 











the executive council of the A. F. of L. 
called a special conference to be held 
in Cincinnati May 18 to organize a 
fight against the John L, Lewis group. 
An accompanying statement attacked 
the C. L. O. as “steeped in the cesspool 
of illegality and irresponsibility.” 

@ At Oshawa, Canada, more than 
3,000 employees of General Motors of 
Canada returned to work after a two- 
week strike. Workers gained most of 
their demands insofar as they related 
to wages, hours and working condi- 
tions but did not obtain formal recog- 
nition of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, C, I. O. unit, as the 
sole bargaining agent. 

@ In Washington, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, repre- 
senting organized businessmen, open- 
ed its 25th annual meeting. First ac- 
tion of the first session was concerned 
with a drive to modify the Wagner 
Act. The Chamber seeks to have the 
rights of employers defined in the Act, 
a provision which the measure does 
not now contain, 


The Court 


It was 3:47 o’clock in the afternoon. 
J. F. Smith, chairman of the Connecti- 
cut State Democratic committee, had 
just come to a final period: “I think 
it clear that ...an unsympathetic 
Supreme Court can neither prevent 
nor influence the handling of true 
emergencies.” 

Smith sat down and every one look- 
ed expectantly at the dignified chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, seated at the center of the long 
table. Senator Henry F. Ashurst of 
Arizona, the chairman arose solemnly 
and, in measured tones, announced: 

“It is with reluctance and unfeigned 
regret that I declare the open hearings 
adjourned sine die.” 

A dozen reporters tossed their pen- 
cils in the air, a few score muttering 
spectators walked out and guards 
nudged a heavily-whiskered gentle- 
man who had been dozing quietly 
through the discussion on the 44th 
day of sessions—the hearings on the 
President’s plan to rejuvenate the 
Federal judiciary had ended. 

The Roosevelt bill was then gather- 
ed to the bosoms of the 18 members 
of the committee. There were to 
follow several weeks of closed talks 
and study of the testimony given by 
the almost 100 witnesses who had ap- 
peared before the committee. 

Speculation was immediately 
launched as to how the committee 
would report out the bill to the floor 
of the Senate. ‘Chairman -Ashurst ad- 
mitted that an unfavorable report was 
not unlikely, Best opinion was that 
the 18 Senators would divide either 10 
to 8 against the bill or split evenly 
in giving it to the Senate for action 
to the full body. 

The Court itself, with the same de- 
tachment it has preserved throughout 
the weeks of public controversy over 
it, went ahead with its work last week. 
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Its most important ruling on “deci- 
sion day” was one overruling a long 
prison term imposed by the State of 
Georgia upon a young Negro Com- 
munist. 

The Negro, one Angelo Herndon, had 
been sentenced for violation of a 
Georgia law dating from Reconstruc- 
tion days. The law provided jail 
terms for anybody advocating insur- 
rection or resistance to the authority 
of the State. Herndon was arrested 
in 1932 as he was leaving the Atlanta 
Post Office, carrying Communist pam- 
phlets. A few weeks before his arrest, 
he had led a demonstration of whites 
and Negroes in demanding food, At- 
lanta voted $6,000 for relief the day 
after the demonstration. 

The Supreme Court divided 5 to 4 
in freeing Herndon, with Justice 
Roberts reading the majority opinion 
and Justice Van Devanter speaking 
for the four conservatives in dissent. 

By agreeing to review a stockhold- 
er’s case against the Edison Electric 
Company in Boston (PATHFINDER, 
May 1), the Court assured a thorough 
review of the main features of the 
Social Security Act. A case involving 
the unemployment insurance features 
of the law had already been argued. 
The arguments on the old age bene- 
fit section, which was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the U. S. Circuit Court 
at Boston, were scheduled to be heard 
this week. 
<> 


D. A. R. 


The trumpet blew the assembly call 
and the 46th annual Continental Con- 
gress of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was on. From trum- 
pet blast to gavel fall several days 
later, the more than 3,000 delegates 
went through the customary round of 
speeches, passed the usual quota of 
resolutions, surrounded their sessions 
with pageantry, and immersed them- 
selves in a full program of social ac- 
tivities in Washington. 

Perhaps the sole discordant note 
was struck by Charles P. Taft, son of 
the late President, and one of the Lan- 
don advisers in the last election cam- 
paign. With his mother, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, in the audience, he 
hit at one of the pet perennial cam- 
paigns of the D. A. R—‘“the Red 
Menace.” He told the delegates they 
couldn’t get very far by “painting red 
networks of Communism across every 
evening sky,” and that attempts to 
“identify pacifism with socialism” 
were especially useless since “young 
people hate war with a deep hatred, 
and they should.” Leaders of the 
American Revolution, he asserted, 
were “vigorous young men who were 
not afraid of being called subversive 
influences.” 

Other convention proceedings were 
much more to the liking of the dele- 
gates. Their applause was warm for 
the report of the D. A. R. defense com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. Vinton Sisson. 
Mrs. Sissonrecounted committee efforts 


against the President’s Court plan, and 
committee opposition to the Emergen- 
cy Peace Campaign, headed by Mrs. 


Roosevelt and Admiral Byrd. She ad- 


vised the D. A. R. to have the Com- 
munist party “declared by law an il- 
legal party with no right to protec- 
tion...” 

The delegates heartily received the 
annual report of Mrs. William Becker, 
president-general, who urged them to 
“preserve our America in this, its day 
of trial.” Immediately after the con- 
vention last week, Mrs. Becker sailed 
for Europe, to attend the coronation, 
dedicate a tablet to Baron Von Steuben, 
who aided the American Revolution, 
and to participate in other functions. 
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Taft Hit at a Pet D. A. R. Campaign 


Among convention resolutions 
adopted were almost unanimous op- 
position to the President's Court 
plan, and opposition to the Nye- 
Kvale bill requiring membership in 
Reserve Officers Training Corps units 
to be voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory in land grant colleges and 
State universities. Then, in lieu of 
a resolution favoring teachers’ oaths, 
the convention went on record as in 
favor of making it compulsory for all 
persons holding public trust to take 
an oath of allegiance to the Consti- 
tution. 

As it looked toward its next conven- 
tion, D. A. R. membership stood at 301,- 
832, an increase of 7,240 during the past 
year. Its financial resources were re- 
ported as running into the millions. 
Expenditures during the past year 
were $413,223.98. 





Aluminum Action 


In 1852 aluminum cost $545 a pound. 
Last week it was selling at 20 cents a 
pound, but the United States govern- 
ment was not satisfied that the price 
was as low as it might be. In New 
York City’s Federal District Court, 
Attorney General Cummings started 





ee 


suit against the gigantic Alumi: 
Company of America. The corp: 
tion was charged with being a mon 
oly and with indulging in “oppres 
and unreasonable price-fixing.” 

There was a reason for the p: 
which 75 years ago made aluminu: 
metal more valuable than gold 
platinum, While aluminum was : 
is the most common metal in 
earth, it was not discovered until 1825 
and, for more than 60 years after that. 
no cheap way was found to extract it 
from bauxite, its principal ore. 

Then in Ohio on February 23, 1830, 
Charles Martin Hall, a 22-year-old 
Oberlin College student, discovered 
that if he ran an electric current 
through bauxite, he could extract 
aluminum. Two years later, the Piits- 
burgh Reduction Company was fo: 
ed and, in 1907, it was reorganized as 
the Aluminum Company of Americ 

Many persons sought reasons 
the present price and for the suit 
week. The government pointed 
several facts in connection with thi 
corporation’s finances. The comp 
is valued at $174,808,682. On Ma 
1, it raised its price for the m: 
despite 1936 earnings of $20,866! 
an increase of more than $11,000,' 
over 1935. 

Others, including anti-New Deal 
newspapers, pointed to the fact t 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of | 
Treasury under two Republican pr: 
idents, and many of his relatives were 
included in the list of 26 individual 
defendants. These skeptics expressed 
doubt as to the sincerity of the Ad- 
ministration in invoking the dust-c 
ered Sherman Anti-Trust lawy and 
preferred to consider the court action 
another attack directed at Mellon. A 
minority stockholder of the compan) 
Mellon was previously the subject of 
an income tax investigation. 

Whatever its underlying signi(i- 
cance, the suit against the Aluminum 
Company was the largest to be filed 
since 1911 when the Standard Oil 
Company was forced to dissolve. As 
a result of that action 34 companies 
were formed from the $675,000,000 
parent corporation after the Suprenie 
Court had upheld charges Similar to 
those just filed against the Aluminum 
Company. 

In the case of Standard Oil, it was 
barely five years after the 1911 suit 
that independent producers were again 
on the doorstep of the Federal Trad: 
Commission, loudly complaining that 
the ordered dissolution of the com- 
pany hadn’t done the least bit of good 
and that Standard Oil was still 
monopoly. 


t The Sherman Anti-Trust law forbids ‘‘every « 
|e combination ... or conspiracy in restraint 
trade.’’ 
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ident of the United States. The appli- 
cant answered correctly but the next 
question was who was Vice President. 
The man couldn’t answer. “Don’t let 
that worry you,” the judge said con- 
solingly, “very few people do.” 

Discovered: In connection with a 
wall-paper style show, Ben S. Bost- 
wick of New York City placed an ad- 
vertisement in newspapers. It read: 
“Want to get in touch with a one- 
armed paper hanger.” Search in Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Chicago failed to reveal one. But 
in Kansas City, one William Henry 
Ross used his one arm to such advan- 
tage that he got the job. 


Error: Through the “Great White 
Way” of Fremont, O., Joseph Gross 
drove his automobile, unaware a hen 
was asleep on the running board. He 
parked. the car and returned later to 
find a crowd gathered around the car. 
The hen had awakened, mistaken the 
bright electric lights for dawn, and 
laid an egg. 

Sermon: The Rev. W. P. Dickinson 
received a summons for speeding in 
Denver. The sentence imposed by 
Police Judge Philip B. Gilliam was 
that the minister should pay a $5 fine 
or deliver a sermon every Sunday for 
a month on the subject of traffic. Rev. 
Dickinson’s first sermon was on “The 
Gospel of Careful Driving.” 

Invention: In Washington, Samuel 
Friedlander patented an _ invention 
which he insists will do away with 
one of the greatest perils of bathing— 
getting into the bathtub. The inven- 
tion is a bathtub with a door in it. 
The door is watertight, hinges on the 
bottom and is lined with rubber. After 
the bath, the idea, of course, is to pull 
out the plug to drain the water before 
opening the door. 

Justice: Lee Booker, 16-year-old 
High school student, was in court in 
New York charged with depositing a 
lead slug in an “Elevated” terminal. 
The youth pleaded guilty. Magistrate 
Thomas A. Aurelio then suspended sen- 
tence on a $5 fine and a two-day jail 
sentence, Lee thanked him and then 
looked at the clock. It was 10:40 a. m. 
“Can you give me a note to show why 
[ was late for school?” Lee asked the 
J The magistrate wrote out an 
explanation on a-subpoena that the 


} 


boy had been in court. 


. . . 


udge, 


Patience: For 25 years an unnamed 


plumber had been seeking a civil 
rvice appointment in Boston. But 


every examination the man’s name 
is too far down on the list. Then, 
0 weeks ago, his chance came, A 
lob for which he was high enough on 
the list to be eligible was open. He 
prepared to assume the duties when 
Labor Supervisor Charles W. Foley 
d a regulation stating that men 
re thar 69 years old were ineligible. 
e plumber’s chance had come too 
He was 71 years old. 












IN OTHER LANDS 





Austria’s Future? 


One of the big questions in Europe 
last week was Austria’s future. Since 
the break-up of the old Hapsburg em- 
pire of Austro-Hungary following the 
World war, little Austria has lived in 
fear of Germany. This has been espe- 
cially true since the advent of Adolf 
Hitler. Der Fuehrer would like to 
unite his native land (Austria) with 
his adopted land (the Reich) and 
thereby create a solid German state of 
72,000,000 people. But in Austria 
powerful groups want to put the 
Hapsburgs back on the throne, be- 
lieving that restoration of the mon- 
archy would head off the threat of 
Ansehluss (union with Germany). 

As early as 1934 Englebert Dollfuss, 
then Chancellor of Austria, became 
alarmed at the rise of Hitler and 
Nazism in Germany and sought Italy’s 
help to insure Austria’s independence. 
In March of that year Italy, Austria 
and Hungary signed protocols at Rome 
pledging international collaboration, 
respect for each other’s independence 
and economic cooperation. The ink 
was no more than dry on the Rome 
protocols, however, when Austrian 
Nazis assassinated Dollfuss and Il 
Duce rushed troops to Brenner Pass 
to protect Austria from a_ possible 
German coup. Italy’s actions were 
credited with saving Austria from 
Anschluss then, but Austria became 
more dependent on Italy. 

Dollfuss’s successor at Vienna, pres- 
ent Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg, had 
no alternative but to continue under 
Mussolini’s protection, although he did 
not like it. What Schuschnigg did 
want was an independent Austria 
welded together under a_ restored 
Hapsburg—Grand Duke Otto. For a 
time Italy seemed to favor such a 
move. But in the past year or so 
much water has gone under European 
bridges. Italy, among other things, 
has turned to Nazi Germany for a 
Fascist anti-Communist alliance. As a 
result she is no longer greatly inter- 
ested in Austria, so much coveted by 
her Nazi ally. 

This became apparent last week 
when Schuschnigg went to Venice to 
talk over Austria’s future with Musso- 
lini. A two-day conference between 
the dictators ended with the usual 
pledges of friendship. But there was 
no mention of Austria’s independence 
or of Italy’s old pledge to safeguard 
her against the Nazis. A joint com- 
munique issued following the meeting 
pledged further collaborati6én for gen- 
eral rehabilitation of the Danubian 
basin, brought Germany into the Cen- 
tral Europe picture by declaring “such 
collaboration cannot be carried out 
without the participation of Germany,” 
and expressed continued faith in the 
Rome protocols. 

Though no official mention was made 
of it, reports claimed Mussolini de- 

\ 


livered a blow to the Austria Chan- 
cellor’s hopes of obtaining Italian 
sanction for restoration of the Haps- 
burgs. Schuschnigg argued that res- 
toration would prevent Anschluss, but 
Il Duce warned that such a move 
would force Hitler’s hand and went 
so far as to indicate that Italy would 
not intervene in a military way to 
save Austrian independence, 

Back in Vienna, Schuschnigg an- 
nounced that Austria’s foreign and do- 
mestic policies remained unchanged 


and that Austria was following an Aus- 


trian policy only. He denied allega- 
tions that his Patriotic Front govern- 
ment would be reconstructed by the 
inclusion of Austrian Nazis. 

Schuschnigg had hardly reached 
home before Col. Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, Reich Air Minister and 
Hitler’s “crown prince,” rushed to 
Rome to find out from Il Duce what 
had happened at Venice and to dis- 
cuss the future Italo-German attitude 
toward Austria and Spain. Some 
European diplomats saw in Goering’s 
visit, and the separate visits to Rome 
this week of Reich Foreign Minister 
Constantin von Neurath and General 
Werner von Blomberg, Hitler’s Min- 
ister of War, the possibility of an 
Italo-German military alliance. There 
were even reports that arrangements 
were being made for Mussolini to visit 
Hitler in the near future as a means 
of cultivating further the Berlin-Rome 
relationship to rival the understand- 
ing between Paris and London. 


Belgium, Old Role 


While Italy was shifting her posi- 
tion on Austria, another development 
in Europe’s week made the diplomatic 
map look still more than ever like the 
one before the World war. By bury- 
ing the last remnants of the 1925 Lo- 
carno treaty and replacing it with a 
clearly defined defensive military al- 
liance, Great Britain and France gave 
Belgium back her old role of a neu- 
tral state. 

The post-war Locarno treaty was 
between five powers—Britain, France, 





Italy, Germany and Belgium. It guar- 
anteed the Franco-German and the 
Belgo-German frontiers. Germany 


nullified the treaty in March, 1936, 
with reoccupation of the Rhineland. 
France, Belgium and England then 
entered into a stop-gap agreement 
while trying to arrive at new peace 
guarantees with Germany. But their 
efforts were futile in face of German 
rearmament. 

Last October King Leopold express- 
ed the desire of his country to return 
to the system of neutrality existing 
before the World war (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 31, 1936). Last week, after 
months of political bargaining, Great 
Britain and France not only officially 
released Belgium from all her obliga- 
tions under the Locarno and stop-gap 
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treaties, but jointly guaranteed Bel- 
gium’s independence. 

Before releasing King Ledpold’s 
country from its obligations, however, 
the two great democracies of Western 
Europe demanded and received from 
the Brussels government assurances 
that Belgium would defend her terri- 
tory against any foreign power, orga- 
nize her defense forces in an efficient 
manner, and remain faithful to the 
covenant of the League of Nations. 

Hailed as a diplomatic triumph for 
Belgian Premier Paul Van Zeeland, the 
pact was generally viewed as being 
of far more importance than Musso- 
lini’s latest move to bring Rome and 
Berlin closer together. By their his- 
toric action, Britain and France plac- 
ed an official stamp on their hitherto 
reported mutual obligation to come to 
the assistance of each other in case 
of aggression. 

Following disclosure of the joint 
Anglo-French declaration freeing Bel- 
gium, Brussels and London continued 
to be centers of much diplomatic and 
military activity. Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden went to Brussels to 
confer with Van Zeeland regarding 
problems arising from the declaration, 
while French Air Minister Pierre Cot 
flew to London to perfect plans for 
joint action by the British and French 
air forces in case Germany moves 
westward. 

oo 


Blum Book, Blum Front 


Leon Blum, Premier of France, has 
been called a man “of almost intoler- 
able cultivation.” Rich, he lives in a 
fine old house, spends much time on 
his famous art collection and writes 
elegant literary essays. Among French- 
men, he was regarded as able, but a 
man apart from his fellows, until he 
became Premier last summer. 

Then it was discovered that Leon 
Blum had written a book. Its title, 
“Treatise on Marriage,” was provoca- 
tive. The book itself, a long and windy 
tome which had previously sold only 
about a dozen copies a year, began to 
be very much in demand. 

Frenchmen discovered that their 
Premier was an advocate of free love 
for women before the age of 30, for 
men before the age of 35. “The day 
will come,” said the book, “when girls 
will return from their lovers with the 
same casualness that they now return 
from the afternoon tea.” What French- 
men read most avidly, however, was a 
detailed account of how Blum had met 
a woman who had two hours to wait 
for a train, discovered that her hus- 
band was an old college friend, and 
finally seduced her. 

Last week gray-haired, 65-year-old 
Leon Blum was becoming more and 
more annoyed by the book he had 
written when he was 40 and compara- 
tively obscure. Now happily married 
again after the death of his first wife, 
he mildly protested: “Maybe my ideas 
on women and marriage have chang- 
ed since then.” 


OTHER LANDS 


While “Treatise on Marriage” went 
into its 21st printing, Blum’s political 
kfe was made even more uncomfort- 
able than his private one. The Popu- 
lar Front, a loose combination of Radi- 
cal-Socialists, Socialists and Commu- 
nists controlled by Socialist Blum, was 
beginning to disintegrate. 

Disturbed by increasing concess- 
sions made by the Premier to labor, 
Edouard Daladier, minister of war and 
an old enemy of Blum’s, proposed to 
Radical-Socialists (conservatives) that 
they secede from the Front. Disturbed 
that Blum has temporarily suspended 
New Dealish appropriations, Leon 
Jouhaux, France’s-John L. Lewis and 
William Green rolled into one, clam- 
ored for a $44,000,000 program to re- 
lieve unemployment. As a fina] threat, 
he held out the possibility that the 
5,000,000 members of the Labor Fed- 


’ 
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An Old Book Haunted Leon Blum 


eration might withdraw support of 
Blum unless their demands were met. 
Coolly, Blum met the crisis by shorten- 
ing the forthcoming brief session of 
parliament by a week, making it dif- 
ficult for any opposing factions to 
combine and oust him until next fall. 


High Treason 


Two months ago, New York’s Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia and the entire 
German press were exchanging bitter 
repartee on the subjects of “yellow” 
Adolf Hitler and the “uncouth” Amer- 
ican people. In strange conflict with 
Nazi anger against the United States 
was the purely domestic rage of Gen- 
eral Hermann Goering, der Fuehrer’s 
right hand man. Without apparent 
reason he made a sudden, stinging at- 
tack on unidentified local plotters 
against the life of the dictator. 

Last week the cause of the General’s 
speech became apparent. In Berlin it 
was revealed that a 21-year-old Jew- 
ish art student and American citizen 
named Helmuth Hirsch was awaiting 
a death penalty imposed by the Ger- 
man People’s Tribunal. He had been 
convicted on a charge of “high trea- 
son and possession of explosives.” 





It was remembered that a bom! 
plosion which injured several offi: 
had occurred last March on the hi: 
way between Munich and Berc! 
gaden, near Hitler’s Bavarian vi 
Newspapermen quickly assumed 
Hirsch was the guilty party, and | 
he had intended to blow Adolf Hi 
sky high. 

American officials took steps \ 
it was learned that the prison: 
father had taken out citizenship pay) 
in 1933, and had thus naturalized 
son. Acting on instructions from ‘ 
retary of State Hull, the United St 
Embassy submitted a “message” | 
ing for clemency to the Foreign 0! 
in Berlin. Hirsch, whose own law 
had also submitted a plea, said: “|! , 
not expect a favorable reply to 
appeal.” 

As far as could be learned, Hi: 
had never seen the United States, | 
his claim to citizenship was y: 
According to German law, howe: 
he is still a citizen of the Reich. A 
according to Nazi law, the only offi: 
who can alter the sentence of the | 
ple’s Tribunal is Adolf Hitler hims: 


-_ oo 


Spain 

Politica] developments in Spain | 
week were as significant as the act 
fighting on the many fronts. 1 
important changes took place. 

General Francisco Franco set wu; 
one-party state in Rebel-held Spai 
under his sole rule. A 20-man juni 
modeled after the Italian Fascist 
Grand Council, will aid him in esta) 
lishing the new state under his dict 
torship, which he hopes will replac: 
the republican government. 

In Loyalist Spain civil rule was re- 
stored to Madrid after nine mont! 
of martial law. The defense juni 
was dissolved by government decre: 
and General Jose Miaja was relieve 
from all except military duties, to « 
able him to concentrate his attenti: 
at the war front. A city council of 1) 
headed by Socialist Rafael Enche de | 
Plata, took over the government. 

Insurgent artillery meanwhile beg 
a third week of almost incessa 
pounding of the capital with a bo 
bardment that reduced sections 
shambles and took many lives. | 
ports indicated that of the 450 Am« 
icans who went to Spain in Decemb 
to fight with the Loyalists under t! 
designation “Lincoln Battalion,” few: 
than a third were alive today. 

Thwarted in their aim to starve Bil- 
bao into submission—because Gr 
Britain modified her attitude towa1 
protecting British shipping there! 
enabling seven British freighters wit 
cargoes of food to run the attempt: 
Insurgent blockade of the Basque po 
—the Insurgents whipped their lan 
attack into new action in an atten 
to take the Basque capital by for: 
Durango and Eibar fell to the Rebe! 
and the Basques were reported reac 
to surrender. 

Government forces held grimly 1 
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their recent advances in the Madrid 
sector, Claimed gains on the Toledo, 
Cordoba and Teruel fronts, while gov- 
ernment warships and planes raided 
[Insurgent Southern coast cities. 


British Budget, Debts 


Last February Great Britain an- 
nounced its present $7,500,000,000 five- 
vear rearmament program for nation- 
| safety. Though it had managed 
omehow to keep close to a balanced 
budget during the depression years, 
its decision to keep pace with a rapid- 
ly rearming Europe completely chang- 
ed the picture. 

lo meet the increased expenditures 
ind keep a technically balanced 
budget, Neville Chamberlain, tall, 
dark, precise and hawk-nosed Chan- 
ellor of the Exchequer, moved last 

rtnight to place England’s finances 

a wartime footing. In his budget 
essage for 1938, the Chancellor, who 
ypes to take over the Prime Minister- 
ip when Stanley Baldwin resigns 
ifter the coronation, set forth his pro- 
posals to pay the cost of the vast re- 
irmament program. 

Estimating expenditures for the cur- 

rent fiscal year would total $4,314,240,- 





000, Chamberlain boldly announced a. 


vsrowth-of-profits tax (a supertax on 
corporation profits) as high as 33 1/3 
per cent, retroactive levies on tax 
iders and a rise in the basic income 
tax rate to 25 per cent (five shillings 
mn the pound) on all over $800.7 
The Chancellor described the new 
rrporate levy as a “national defense 
yntribution” and indicated that the 
ition must face the harsh fact that 
creased arms must be met with in- 
reased taxes. In the House of Com- 
ons, leaders declared they were per- 
turbed over the scope of the new 
levies. From financial London and 
dustrial quarters there came shrill 
outecries against what was termed an 
ttempt to “soak” business enterprises. 
\dditional taxes was likewise sad 
ws for the already harassed tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom. But 
the people, though grumbling, were 
pparently resigned to the inevitable. 
They took the new budget as a signal 
the world of the government’s de- 
rmination to shoulder the defense 
burden imposed by international con- 
litions, no matter what the sacrifice. 
By last week, with the first Par- 
mentary skirmish over the new 
budget ended, indications were that 
ie program would be pushed to pas- 
ige by the overwhelmingly Conserva- 
e government, although possibly 
odified slightly to remove some of 
e worst features. Certain that Par- 
iment would o. k. the tax program, 
ie Chancellor proceeded with plans 
) raise part of the defense funds by 
500,000,000 bond issue. 
Incidentally, when Laborites took 
hamberlain to task for failure to 
‘ovide in his budget for war debts 
f more than $5,000,000,000 owed to 


The new British income tax figure, roughly speak- 
g. is 21 per cent more than the tax in this country. 


OTHER LANDS 





the United States, the Chancellor de- 
clared his government was ready to 
reopen debt discussions whenever it 
appeared that satisfactory results 
might be achieved, thus leaving that 
matter exactly where it has been for 
more than two years. At the same 
session of Commons, Prime Minister 
Baldwin stated that Great Britain was 
willing to participate in a world eco- 
nomic parley (PATHFINDER, May 1) 
—if it appeared that such a parley 
was likely to succeed. 


Edward and Book 


While all England prepared for 
brother George’s coronation (see page 
3), former King Edward, now Duke of 
Windsor, from his Appesbach villa re- 
treat at St. Wolfgang, Austria, last 
week won his fight to have a book 
about him taken out of circulation in 
Great Britain. 

Angered by months of critical and 
intimate discussion of his life in Brit- 
ish publications, the Duke, through 
his London solicitors, demanded that 
William Heinnemann, Ltd., publishers 
of “Coronation Commentary” by Ge- 
offrey Dennis, withdraw it from circu- 
lation and publish a suitable apology 
on the ground that the book libeled 
him. Should the demand be refused, 
said the Duke’s lawyers, a writ for 
libel would be issued, 

This threatened legal action caused 
Londoners to stampede bookstores to 
buy up all available copies. Then the 
publishers took the fast-selling volume 
from English book shops and wrote 
the Duke a note of apology. Still, 
Windsor filed and pressed his suit for 
libel. Though open to similar action, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers of the 
American edition, released the book 
in the United States on schedule. 








Pictures Inc. 


Where Edward Lives in Austria: From Here He Struck Out Against a Book 


Certain chapters of Dennis’s book 
dealing with Edward’s brief reign and 
his abdication are merciless in their 
criticism of him. Not only does the 
volume refer to reports that Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin was dis- 
turbed by other alleged grievances in 
addition to the former King’s love 
for Mrs. Wallis Simpson, but it in- 
cludes such things as: 

“He left his land with kingly dignity 
and repaired to the welcome company 
of rich American Jewesses ... He was 
a tragic, broken man, but off to the 
sun and white snow (he went) with 
full trunks and full pockets, Until his 
marriage (to Mrs. Wallis Simpson) 
was mooted they had no notion of how 
to get rid of him, She who they pre- 


tended was disaster was in fact a god- 


send. Her two divorces were a gift 
from heaven . .. There were other 
things. Things done and said in in- 
fatuation, his lover’s prodigality, his 
shrill King’s rage against those who 
denied her to him, things left undone 
in his infatuation, duty neglected... 
Irregular hours, irregular habits, mud- 
dling, fuddling, meddling.” 

At St. Wolfgang the Duke, happy 
because the six-month probation pepri- 
od before Mrs. Simpson’s divorce de- 
eree became final had ended, planned 
an early reunion with “the woman I 
love.” Friends said they would be 
married May 20, eight days after the 
coronation. 








ASIDES ABROAD 


Back with the Wind: In Asaka, 
Japan, Ichitaro Tsujimoto, the city’s 
oldest ricksha puller, stood in awe ad- 
miring the 10-yen note an Englishman 
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had just given him when a high wind 
came along and whisked it over the 
top of a building across the street. 
Resigned, he started looking for an- 
other passenger when the wind blew 
a white slip of paper under one of 
the wheels of his vehicle. It turned 
out to be a check for 1,500,000 yen. 
Its owner rewarded Ichitaro with 600 
yen ($150), or about as much as the 
ricksha puller makes in a year. 
Honeymoon Picket: In Oshawa, 
Ont., Fred Gabourie, a striking Gener- 
al Motors worker, married Dora Dob- 
bins. Immediately after the cere- 
mony, Mr. and Mrs. Gabourie started 
their honeymoon—in a picket line. 
Skin-deep Beauty: Just as she was 
receiving congratulations for having 
won the beauty title of Budapest, 
Hungary, Sofia Kulesar was arrested 
by detectives as a pickpocket. After a 
city court found out that she had been 
convicted 49 times for previous similar 
offenses, she was sentenced to jail. 
Bird Omen: The first homing stork 
of.the season in Lorch, Germany, land- 
ed-on the roof of Herr Stumpf’s house, 
a cigar manufacturer. Three little 
Stumpfs were born within the week. 
Auto Reform: The government has 
ordered that all open-type automo- 
biles bearing the name of capitalist 
Henry Ford be taken out of the Rus- 
sian city of Moscow and sent to the 
provinces. They are to be replaced, 
however, by newer Ford models, 
christened “Emmadines” and “Zis” 
and valued at $2,000 to $6,000. 


Bathtub Boom: Tired of continually 
wearing Sahara sand and Nile river 
silt next to their skin, Egyptian sheiks 
and fellahs are flooding Cairo markets 
with demands for second-hand Amer- 
ican bathtubs. 

Shrinking Violet: Perhaps stung to 
action by the unusual successes of the 
thick American novels “Gone with 
the Wind” and “Anthony Adverse,” an 
anonymous English author who minc- 
ed no words advertised in a London 
paper: “Epic novel, 140,000 words, 
seeks publisher or patron—Genius.” 


Taxes: To supplement Britain’s new 
tax program (see page 9), it has been 
suggested that levies be placed on bach- 
elors, bicycles, cats, dogs, debutantes, 
loudspeakers “and other things.” Au- 
thorities are cold to the idea. 

Ever Gay: Although it is having 
some trouble with a civil war, the 
Spanish Loyalist government was not 
too busy recently to decree that resta- 
raunts should serve a free glass of 
wine with every meal. 

eRe 
$100 A MONTH FOR Ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 19.—Adv. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Meetings, Reports 

As much as blossoms and the new 
green grass, the annual spring crop 
of scientific reports is a sure sign 
of the maturing season. Within the 
past fortnight, there have been no 
less than five different gatherings of 
savants in as many different places. 
As a result of these, recorders last 
week were able to choose their ma- 
terial from an abundance of subjects 
as varied as mosquito spit and shak- 
ing palsy. 

Of the more widely publicized meet- 
ings, one was that of the American 
College of Physicians at St. Louis, and 
the other, that of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology at Memphis, Tenn. 

Among the St. Louis highlights: 

g Dr. William B. Jountz of Washing- 
ton University reported how he had 
used a new machine to keep 100 hearts 
functioning for a period of at least 
six hours after they had ceased beat- 
ing in human bodies. He described the 
machine as being of special importance 
in helping explain the heart and other 
organs, 

q Dr. Sherwood Moore of the Ed- 
ward Mallinckrodt Institute of Radi- 
ology of Barnes Hospital announced 
the development of a new X-ray ma- 
chine that could “see around” bones. 
The machine, invented by Jean Kief- 
fer of Norwich, Conn., was credited 
with being a revolutionary advance in 
X-ray work, which has heretofore 
been hampered by the fact that X-ray 
pictures have often been obscured by 
bone and tissue shadow. It is ex- 
pected to play an important part in 
the diagnosis of such diseases as tu- 
berculosis. 

g Dr. Robert L. Benson of Portland 
Ore., reported that mosquitoes spit 
into the wound after they bite. 
Their saliva, he said, is what makes 
their bites itch and swell. 

Among matters aired at Memphis 
were these: 

qG Dr. C. H. Best, co-discoverer of 
insulin, announced that he and his 
colleagues at the University of To- 
ronto had purified and concentrated 
heparin and that the substance had 
been used successfully in preventing 
the formation of blood clots. Dr. Best’s 
concentrated heparin was _ reported 
about 700 times more powerful than 
the natural heparin found in human 
liver. Still in its experimental stage, 
it was seen as promising a way to pre- 
vent coronary thrombosis, the heart 
disease that brings sudden death when 
a clot blocks the coronary artery. It 
was also described as having great 
significance in preventing such other 
conditions as brain clots. 

@ Not long ago Professor James 
Kendall of Edinburgh University pre- 
dicted that men 60 years old or over 
would some day be able to prolong 
their lives, by as much as 15 years, by 





drinking “heavy water.” At Memph 
however, Drs. H. G. Barbour and L. 
Rice of Yale University reported th 
drinking “heavy water” actually \ 
likely to shorten life. The wat: 
which contains double weight hyd: 
gen and which is still extremely ra: 
was found to make mice use too mu 
energy and thus “burn themsel\ 
out” by living too fast. 

gq Dr. David I, Macht of Baltimo 
announced that-venom extracted fr: 
the deadly cobra was a remedy f: 
“paralysis agitans,” or shaking pal: 
Often marked by severe pain, th 
palsy starts with rigidity, such 
“frozen” facial muscles, and final! 
results in constant tremors. By usi: 
cobra venom, Dr. Macht relieved th: 
condition in several patients. 

g Yearly, peritonitis, a bacterial i 
fection, kills thousands of perso: 
throughout the world. It is regard: 
as one of the principal hazards of « 
abdominal operation. According 
Dr. Bernhard Steinberg of Toled. 
Ohio, however, it looks now as 
the right weapon has been found | 
prevent it. Dr. Steinberg reported ; 
Memphis that he had developed a n: 
preparation called bactrogen. He d: 
scribed it as an effective preventi' 
agiinst peritonitis when injected int 
a patient’s body several hours befor 
an operation. He said it stimulate 
the body to create a large, extra arn 
of phagocytes, the white blood ce}! 
that destroy bacterial poisons, 

q@ Three doctors of the Mayo Foun. 
dation reported that tests with dogs r: 
vealed that alcohol caused fatty live: 
when taken with a diet lacking 
starches, sugars and meats. They im 
plied that drinking men would be less 
likely to develop fatty livers if beef 
and potatoes were taken with liquor. 

—_—_—_—_—— So 


“Sculptor of Life” 


Some day man may know how t 
achieve immortality. If not that, h: 
may at least know how to prolong lif: 
to an extent undreamed of in this ag: 

This possibility was strikingly r¢ 
vealed last week in a report read be- 
fore the National Academy of Science- 
in Washington. The report, dealing 
with the self-perpetuating characte 
istics of living tissue, was prepared b\ 
Dr. Oscar E. Schotte, professor of 
anatomy, embryology and histology ai 
Amherst College in Massachusetts. 

Basing his studies on the previous! 
discovered fact that a “sculptor of 
life” or “organizer” exists in the earl) 
stages of fetal or embryonic develop- 
ment, Dr. Schotte experimented with 
salamanders and tadpoles. Under- 


a 
FREE BOOK ON VITAL SUBJECT 


Those afflicted with Piles or other rectal 
troubles may obtain a large, helpful book. 
free, by writing The McCleary-Clinic, 4582 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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standing that the “sculptor” or “or- 
vanizer” molded living embryonic tis- 
sue until they became organs of the 
body, he succeeded in growing eyes, 
noses, mouths and ears on salamander 
nd tadpole tails. In effect, he trans- 
planted ordinary, shapeless, living tis- 
sue to tail tissue and “created” what 
mounted to new tadpole and sala- 
mander heads. 

In simple terms, Dr. Schotte’s ex- 
periments gave support to the theory 
that there is a substance in all living 
things which is capable of making new 
bodies out of old, over and over again. 
Dr. Schotte, working on this principle, 
ictually grew living organs of the body 
where none existed before. In this, 
the unknown “sculpturing” substance 
ided him by shaping the tissue. 

To the National Academy of Science, 
Dr. Schotte’s report had special sig- 

ificance. If eyes, ears, noses and 
ouths could be produced in sala- 

inder and tadpole tails, was it not 
logical to speculate over the effect of 
such experiments on man _ himself? 
Was it not possible that man in the 
future might be able to restore any 
f his bodily organs lost through acci- 
dent or impaired by age? 

The answer to such _ speculative 
juestions was yes, If future scientists 

olate the substance or “sculptor” that 
hapes tissues, if they find out the con- 
litions under which the substance ef- 
fectively molds growth, man may 
tand on the threshold of immortality. 

Thus, 100 years from now perhaps, 
should the substance be isolated and 
fully understood, it might be possible, 
for example, for men and women to 
‘row new eyes in their heads, to re- 
verse the progress of life by changing 
from adults to embryos, to begin living 
ll over again, and to experience not 
ne life or two, but several. 

————_- 


Briefs 


q Seven years ago, Joaquin Vienna 
f Santa Clara, Calif., was 5 feet 4 
inches tall. Last week he was only 
t feet 10% inches tall, and he was 
pleading with doctors to stop him 
from Shrinking, Vienna’s trouble be- 
‘an in 1930 when he suffered a spine 
injury in an auto accident. Since that 
time his body has slowly shrunk but 
iaSs retained the proper proportions. 

@ According to the most recent 

ivernment statistics, heart disease is 

creasing steadily as the principal 
1use of death in the United States. 
In 1935, it killed 312,333 persons; in 
1934, 303,724; and in 1933, 286,360. 

@ Miss Mary Jane Henderson of Mt. 
‘inai Hospital the past fortnight told 
00 fellow-members of the New York 
Counties Registered Nurses Associa- 
ion: “Diabetics (persons with too 
igh a sugar proportion in the chemi- 
al content of their bodies) must de- 
elop their courage and self-control 
to a fine point. Their life and health 
lepend on it. A soda fountain orgy 
inay mean death.” She said that prota- 
mine, a new form of insulin, assures 
1 proper body balance for as long a 
period as 36 hours, and allows diabe- 
tics to live a normal life. 
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Fasting Mountaineer 


On March 10, Jackson Whitlow 
heard a “call” that told him to stop 
eating. Last week, hollowed-eyed, 
emaciated and sick, he had completed 
a 48-day fast and still continued to re- 
fuse food, 

To his neighbors in the vicinity of 
Stooping Oak, Tenn., the 45-year-old 
mountaineer explained in a weak voice 
that he would not eat again until 
God so instructed him. “I started 





Pictures Inc. 
Whitlow: “. . . God Doesn’t Write Letters” 


this fast at the call of the Lord,” he 
said, “and Pll not stop until His word 
comes to me.” 

Whitlow, who had staged shorter 


fasts before March 10 and who said 
he had sold his goods and pigs to help 
the poor, was more than 37 pounds 
underweight in his little mountain 
cabin early last week. Warned by a 
doctor that he would die unless he 
took nourishment, he said: “If I die 
it will be the Lord’s will. My vision 
which told me to begin my fast, also 
revealed to me that I would be per- 
mitted to go fishing again. I can’t go 
fishing as I am now, so God must be 
going to save me.” 

Described as “very frail and terri- 
bly weak,” Whitlow was urged to go 
to a hospital but his wife tearfully 
said she would not let him go unless 
he were willing. One of his neigh- 
bors handed him a letter signed “God.” 
The letter told him to eat, but he ig- 
nored it, 

“That’s foolish,” he said. 
God doesn’t write letters.” 


Buddhist Wedding 


The poor of Kyoto, Japan, were 
richer by $240,000 last week, and the 
friends and well-wishers of the Prin- 
cess Yoshiko had, among them, 1, 
500,000 brand-new classical fans. 
Both money and fans were dis- 
tributed to mark one of the most im- 
portant Buddhist weddings in many 
years. The bridegroom was _ the 
handsome 27-year-old Count Kocho 
Otani, spiritual head of 13,000,000 
Japanese Buddhists. The bride was 
Princess Yoshiko Tokudaiji, 19-year- 
old daughter of Prince Saneatsu Toku- 
daiji, imperial chamberlain in the 
Royal Household. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed by the bride- 
groom himself because no other per- 
son was considered worthy enough to 
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officiate at the wedding service's. 

As hereditary chief abbot of the 
Nishi-Honganji sect, Count Otani rules 
one of Japan’s foremost Buddhist 
groups and is looked upon as Buddha’s 
living representative. In marrying 
himself to the princess, he performed 
ancient ritualistic services before a 
great gold lotus altar and a huge 
statue of Buddha. As the ceremony 
went on, a chorus of 700 priests 
ehanted liturgical music older than 
Christianity. In accordance with tra- 
dition, the bride was dressed in the 
centuries-old fashion of a court lady, 
wearing 11 different kimonos one over 
the other. 

As a mark of royal esteem, the Em- 
press Nagako sent the couple a jewel 
box and five kinds of fresh fish, Japa- 


nese symbols of happiness. 
—_—_—_— > oe 


Briefs 


@ In the hands of more than 100 
bishops and 6,000 priests of the Episco- 
pal Church last week was a statement 
condemning remarriage after divorce. 
The statement, signed by leaders in 
both the “high” and “low” wings of 
the church, said in part: “We firmly 
believe that for Christian people mar- 
riage after divorce is contrary to the 
law of our Lord Jesus .. . We recog- 
nize that some scholars think that this 
prohibition does not apply to the in- 
nocent party in a divorce secured on 
grounds of adultery... we admit 
that there may be legitimate question 
about the right of the Church to bless 
remarriages in such cases but in no 
others ...” The subject will be de- 
bated at the general Episcopal conven- 
tion next October. 

@ According to a letter he has writ- 
ten to friends, the Rev. Carl Marvin 


Hensley, a missionary since 1919, has 


renounced his American citizenship 
and has become a citizen of China 
under the name of Han Ssuw-li. “1 
wanted to eonvince the Chinese,” he 
said, “that I am spiritually as well as 
politically one of them.” 

@ According to a report just made 
by Dr. Hans Himmelherber, German 
ethnologist, these are some of the be- 
liefs of the Eskimos on Nunivak Is- 
land: (1) Mice are not born on earth 
but fall from the sky; (2) money must 
not be touched because it is “the spirit 
of the dirty bug;” and (3)“dancing 
fingers” exist, which if found would 
act as perpetual sewing machines for 
the Nunivak housewife. 


= “SPRING FEVER” 


@ Winter, eating heavy 
foods, living indoors, lack- 
ing exercise, fresh air and 
sunshine leaves the system 
stagnated with toxins and 
poisons. Give Nature a lift 
with Hostetter’s Bitters. It 


stimulates the glands of 

your digestive tract, makes 

you hungry as a bear, helps 

to clean out the bodily cells 

and tissue and oe your 

food into stre — -giving 
ors 


blood. Famous 6 years 
—Hostetter’s. All druggists 


Hostetter Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Negro Singer 

Next week in the lofty, pink-walled 
auditorium of Carnegie Hall in New 
York City, a 30-year-old Negro wom- 
an named Marian Anderson will walk 
onto one of the nation’s most famous 
concert stages and sing for two hours. 
When she is through she will have 
ended a sensational American tour 
through 55 cities. 

Less known in the United States 
than even the least of Hollywood opera 
stars, Miss Anderson is nevertheless 
commonly acknowledged to have one 
of the finest voices of the day. In 
Europe, where she has spent most of 
her time since 1930, she has received 
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Germany Changed Marian Anderson’s Luck 


salvo upon salvo of acclaim from 
critics and audiences alike. 

Born in Philadelphia, Marian Ander- 
son and her voice began to be noticed 
when she was eight years old. At 
that age she was known as “The Baby 
Contralto,” and was singing in her 
church choir. Five years later she 
was moved up to the adult choir. 

Her father, a coal and ice dealer, 
died when she was 16, and Marian 
Anderson started singing for a living. 
She wandered up and down the east 
coast appearing at community affairs 
in Negro schools and churches. In 
1925 she was chosen from 300 appli- 
cants as solo artist for a concert given 
by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Despite that honor, Marian Ander- 
son had little luck with her career un- 
til seven years ago, when she gam- 
bled on a trip to Germany. There she 
took an old American piece of advice 
and “hired a hall.” Greeted enthusi- 
astically at her debut by critics, she 
toured the continent, as she has done 
nearly every summer since then. 
Quiet and unassuming, Miss Ander- 








son still lives in Philadelphia. Be- 
cause of race discrimination, her gre: 
ambition, to sing Carmen with a regu- 
lar opera company, may never be sat- 
isfied. But when she makes her fi: 
visit to South America next month, s! 
will probably receive the greatest ov. 
tions in her career, since South Ameri- 
cans as a rule draw no lines betwe: 
persons with white skins and persons 
with dark ones. 
—— Oe 


Hats and Babies 


Last winter Mrs. Helen Washburn, 
mother of two babies of her ow 
published a frank, valuable and ligh 
ly written book entitled: “So You're 
Going to Have a Baby?” 

Last week in New York, young Mrs. 
Washburn, still interested in marria 
problems, announced that she h 
discovered a curious connection 
tween babies and hats. 

“Remember those awful Eug: 
hats of 1931?” she began. “Very f: 
persons realize what they did Yo t 
birth rate of the country.” With fa 
figures and no thought of the depr« 
sion, she went on: “The birth rate 
18.9 per 1,000 in 1929 and 1930. 
1931, after women had begun weari! 
those terrible hats, the birth rate had 
dropped to 18. The real effect, ho. 
ever, did not become apparent un! 
1932 and 1933. The birth rate dropped 
to 17.4 in 1932 and 16.5 in 1933.” 

After that, according to Mrs. Wash- 
burn, hats became prettier, and t! 
birthrate started rising again. But 
during 1935 and 1936 there was ‘ 
plague of berets, pancakes, pillboxes 
flat sailor hats and toupees.” And last 
year the birthrate was down to 16.5 
per 1,000. 

“There isn’t anything mysterious 
about it,” she insisted. “Men just 
aren’t interested in women when the, 
rig themselves out in funny hats.” 

To make matters worse, styles in 
feminine headgear are more erratic 
than ever this season. Said Mrs. 
Washburn: “The birth rate is going 
to hit a new low in 1937. If you don't 
believe it, go out and look at the hats 
the women are wearing.” 





“American Mother” 

Fifty years ago, when 17-year-old 
Harriette Flora married a 19-year-old 
Kansas railroad station agent named 
Carl Gray, their combined assets wer: 
exactly four dollars. The minister’ 
fee claimed most of that, and togethe: 
the two settled down to live on $60 
a month. 

Last December 5, 1,400 employee: 
of the Union Pacific railroad jammed 
the main floor of the Omaha, Neb., 
Municipal Auditorium for a dinne! 
celebrating the golden ‘wedding an- 
niversary of Mr. and Mrs. Gray. Th: 
former station agent had been presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific for 16 years. 
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Mrs. Gray Won Motherhood Honors 


His devoted wife had been a Sunday 
school teacher for 50, and her novel 
use of radio had made her one of the 
most widely known Bible teachers in 
the Midwest. 

This week, white-haired Mrs. Gray 
vas to receive another honor, not 
from the employees of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, but from the Golden 
Rule Foundation of New York. Com- 
posed of business, professional, social, 


religious and civic leaders, it had 
chosen Mrs. Gray “The American 
Mother of 1937.” 

As an “American mother,” Mrs. 


Gray had performed creditably. She 
had raised three sons. One is now a 
Midwest railroad executive in his own 
right. Another runs a business of his 
own in Maine and is also in railroad 
work. The third is a cancer specialist 
at the renowned Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn. In addition, Mrs. 
Gray is the grandmother of five chil- 
dren and the great-grandmother of 
another. 

From her home in Omaha, mother, 
grandmother and great-grandmother 
Gray was to travel to New York to re- 
eive the Foundation’s silver medal, 
token of the honor accorded her. Soon 
after that, she was to do a thing for 
which she seemed eminently suited. 
On May 9, she was to represent the 
mothers of the nation in an elaborate 
Mothers Day program broadcast from 
New York. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Laundry Procedure 


Wash day in many homes is made 
harder by the haphazard way in 
which laundering is done. To aid 
the homemaker in this regular task, 
a general procedure was outlined at 
the recent Indiana State Agriculture 
Convention, held at Purdue Univer- 
sity. As listed in the April issue of 
What’s New in Home Economics, the 

















outline contained these correct steps 
in home laundering: 

Sort the clothes according to colors, 
fabrics and soil. Soak the clothes in 
clear water or cool soapy water to 
loosen soil. Remove stains. Fill 
washing machine to water line with 
hot water (140 to 160 degrees) for 
white cottons and linens. Add water 
softener if necessary. Add soap flakes, 
beads or grated bar soap to give three 
inches of suds on water during wash- 
ing period. Add clothes according to 
capacity of machine. Agitate the ma- 
chine the required length of time. 
Rinse the clothes thoroughly through 
two or three waters. Starch as neces- 
sary; well rinsed clothes do not re- 
quire blueing. Hang the clothes out 
to dry, shaking out as many of the 
wrinkles as possible. Colored clothes, 
although color-fast, should not be 
washed in water hotter than 110 de- 
grees. 

Silks, synthetic fabrics like rayons, 
and woolens require different han- 
dling. Steps for laundering these in- 
clude: Dissolve a mild soap in hot 
water, then add cold water until luke- 
warm. A mild water softener may be 
used if desired. Wash garments quick- 
ly and gently by hand without previ- 
ous soaking. Rinse twice in lukewarm 


water. Squeeze, do not wring. Roll 
in clean bath towel to dry. Press 
while damp with warm iron. 

For laundering woolens: Fill the 


machine to the water line with luke- 
warm soft water. Add mild soap 
flakes to make a four inch standing 
suds. Add the garments and operate 
the machine the required length of 
time—power machines require two to 
three minutes. Rinse three times in 
lukewarm water. Dry woolens at a 
moderate temperature. 


Week's Hints 


@ When washing spinach, place a 
generous pinch of salt in the water to 
make the sand sink to the bottom. 

@ Alcohol stains on polished furni- 
ture may be removed by rubbing olive 
oil over the spot as soon as the 
alcohol is wiped off. 

G For better light—don’t forget to 
wash the dust off electric light bulbs 
and fixtures once in a while. 

q@ To prevent blueing from streak- 
ing clothes on wash day, dissolve a 
tablespoon of soda in the “blue” water. 

@ Blueing spots on white clothing 
can be removed by boiling in clear 
water, 

@ Some of the shine can be taken 
off blue serge suits and coats by 
sponging lightly with vinegar before 
pressing. 

@ The flavor of canned grapefruit 
can be improved by aerating it, that 
is, pouring it from one container into 
another several times. 

@ Vegetables will retain more of 
their flavor if put on to cook in water 
that has already been brought to the 
boiling point. Otherwise much of the 
flavor will soak into the water. 

@ Lard is declared to have the 
greatest shortening power of any of 
the edible fats. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Budget Picture 


Currently, Washington is full of fine 
idealistic talk about 10 per cent slashes 
in government appropriations, about a 
general program of economy, and 
about. serious efforts to bring the 
budget in balance within a year or so. 

It is good to hear this. It is good 
to feel that Congress has at last 
reached the realization that large- 
scale spending cannot go on indefi- 
nitely unless provision is made to 
raise revenue large enough to meet 
it. In brief, it is good to know that 
our legislators have come to under- 
stand that there is some reason for 
worry over the huge deficits this 
country has been rolling up ever 
since 1931. At any rate, they seem 
aware of the fact at this time that one 
or the other of two things must be 
done to make income balance with 
outgo—either expenditures must be 
sharply reduced or new and heavier 
taxes must be levied. 

All this is made clear enough when 
one looks at the budget picture cover- 
ing the fiscal years back to and in- 
cluding 1931. Year by year, in that 
period, government expenditures have 
been constantly mounting without 
any corresponding or proportionate 
increase in revenue. The following 
table tells the story of Federal re- 
ceipts, outlays and deficits since 1931: 


Year Receipts Expenditures Gross Deficit 
1931 3,190 4,092 902 
1932 2,006 5,154 3,148 
1933 2,080 5,143 3,063 
1934 3,116 7,105 3,989 
1935 3,800 7,375 3,575 
1936 4,116 8,880 4,764 

* 1937 5,828 8,481 2,653 


These figures represent the number 
of millions of dollars. Thus, as esti- 
mated last January, receipts for the 
fiscal year 1937 will be 5,828 millions 
of dollars or $5,828,000,000; expendi- 
tures will be $8,481,000,000; and the 
deficit will be the difference between 
the two, or $2,653,000,000. 

As can be seen from the table, gov- 
ernment spending has shown an in- 
crease every year, but the rate of in- 
crease in revenue has not kept pace 
with it. The greatest expenditure 
was in 1936 when about $1,600,000,000 
went out to pay the soldiers’ bonus. 
No such single item of expense faced 
the 1937 fiscal year but, even so, the 
total estimated outlay for the year is 
only $400,000,000 less than in 1936. 

It is true, of course, that the trend 
in deficits is now moving downward 
and that a balanced budget is possible, 
though not probable, in another year 
or two. Beyond this, however, there 
is the broader picture of the public 
debt created by the budgetary deficits 
that have been accumulating since 
1931. The total of these deficits will 
have reached $22,094,000,000 by June 
30, 1937, the end of the current fiscal 


year. This means that that much 
money has been added to a public 
debt that stood at $16,026,000,000 in 
1930. Simple arithmetic thus shows 
that our public debt as of next June 
30 will be $38,120,000,000. This book- 
keeping total is reduced by about three 
billion dollars through the govern- 
ment’s gold profit resulting from the 
dollar devaluation policy established 
in 1934, Accordingly, the actual pub- 
lic debt as of next June will be ap- 
proximately $35,000,000,000. 

Now, this staggering, astronomical 
sum must be paid sooner or later, or 
the government’s credit standing will 
be peppered to pieces. One way to 
insure payment is to balance budgets 
and accumulate surpluses instead of 
deficits. This is not so easily done. 
It cannot be done by talking idealis- 
tically about 10 per cent slashes or 
general economy when you endorse 
at the same time new and sweeping 
programs for social security, refores- 
tation, soil conservation, flood con- 
trol, farm tenancy, slum clearance, 
housing or any of the other ideas for 
improving the economic lot of mil- 
lions of Americans, 

The point of all this is that the pub- 
lic debt and future national budgets 
must be viewed realistically. Over 
the years, our government has grown 
more and more complex, has been 
spending more and more money, has 
undertaken more and more ambitious 
programs. It has been said _ that 
government will never again .be 
simple because it will never again 
rule in a simple world. Modern times 
have created new and pressing prob- 
lems of both an economic and social 
nature, and such things as housing 
and security have been rightly regard- 
ed as essential. But you cannot have 
them without paying for them, and 
they are all costly. You can postpone 
them, as the present administration 
seems eager to do, but they will come 
up again and you will still have your 
budget problems and your public debt. 

Certainly, Congressmen are to be 
cheered when they act to economize 
and cut out waste. One wonders, 
however, whether they really can 
make good in their announced deter- 
mination to retrench, Will they real- 
ly be able to make any substantial cut 
in relief? Will they really succeed 
in slashing 10 per cent from appro- 
priations for government. depart- 
ments? Will they really toss over the 
very programs they endorsed not long 
ago? Will they really manage to 
balance the budget in a year or two 
simply by putting off undertakings like 
soil conservation and slum clearance? 
Will they really be able to put off 
such undertakings? In short, will they 
reverse the congressional tradition by 
ignoring pressure from home and 
doing that which they think is right? 

We have our doubts. We have our 
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doubts because we do not believe Con- 
gressmen can show that much inde. 
pendence of thought and action. W: 
have our doubts, too, because it ap- 
pears that Federal expenditures, fol. 
lowing the trend of years, will neve 
be appreciably reduced, We are told 
—and some times quite convincing], 
told—that to meet national problems 
to build against the future as well as 
to rehabilitate in the present, big ani! 
expensive programs must be carried 
through. 

Under the cifcumstances, with the 
additional outlays that such long-ter: 
programs imply, economies here and 
there will hardly be enough to balance 
budgets or pay the public debt. Un- 
less the costly undertakings are drop 
ped entirely, Congress and the na- 
tion at large must face the realities 
and be willing to take the next logica! 
step. Unpleasant as the prospect may 
be, it would seem that we cannot put 
our fiscal house in order without first 
cutting out wasteful expenditures and 
then levying new and heavier taxes on 
all who can pay. 


q 
The G. O. P. Emerges 


An announcement last week by John 
D. M. Hamilton, chairman of the Re 
publican National Committee, should 
be of welcome interest to all parties. 
Mr. Hamilton’s statement was that he 
was preparing a series of four radio 
speeches in which he would discuss 
the “position and attitude” of his 
party in the light of developments 
since Election Day. 

Until this announcement, Republi- 
cans were employing a possum-like 
strategy, content to let members of the 
huge Democratic majority fiercely 
fight among themselves over the Pres- 
ident’s Court bill. We are glad to see 
that this period of what was pre- 
sumably smart politics is at an end. 
During it, Republicans contributed 
little or nothing to the discussions of 
the Court plan or any other bill. 

There has been no end of talk to 
the effect that the Republican party is 
dead, that it received the final blow 
last November in the reaction of 27,- 
000,000 voters against the politica! 
doctrines offered by the G. O. P. 
Utter silence on questions of grave 
public importance is not the way to 
squelch talk of this sort. 

A two-party system provides a 
check-and-balance system _ greatly 
needed in this country. The nation is 
best served when it has the advantage 
of more than one viewpoint, instead 
of just the sometimes befuddled legis- 
lative opinions of one group torn 
internally. 

For this reason, the emergence of 
the G, O. P.—if it is an emergence— 
should be welcomed. If the party 
elephant has not its former strength, 
if the party is so reduced in numbers 
that it cannot operate effectively in 
legislative matters, it can serve at least 
one purpose. It can function as a 
gadfly, to sting and goad the some- 
times obstreperous Democratic don- 
key along the lines-of what is best 
for the entire nation. 
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Father Divine 


Peace, an uncertain and slightly 
tumultuous peace, was just beginning 
to settle over the “Kingdom” of Father 
Divine last week. It followed a brief 
period which included a stabbing, a 
riot, a fire, a war between the powers 
of good (Father Divine’s followers) 
and the forces of darkness (the police), 
to say nothing of a short-lived hint of 
group apostasy. 

This last was exemplified by some 
of the formerly faithful who regarded 
the events, first, with indignation, 
then, with doubt. It led to the skepti- 
cal question going around Harlem, 
New York City’s thickly-populated 
Negro district: “Whoever heard of God 
being chased by cops?” 

The cops not only chased the tiny, 
(60-year-old Negro, regarded by thou- 
sands of his own race and hundreds of 
whites as “God,” but they caught him 
is he hid behind a furnace in the 
lower depths of a house in Milford, 
Conn. Last week “God” was free on 
=500 bail, awaiting trial on a charge 
of felonious assault. 

“God’s” fall from legal grace started 
because Jessie Birdsall, a former 
“Angel” of the Father, had disregard- 
ed his teachings about spurning ma- 
terial things and started suit for the 
return of her savings which she said 
she had turned over to him. His 
descent gathered momentum when 
three white men walked into a prayer- 
meeting the Father was conducting in 
the five-story brownstone Harlem 

Heaven” of his cult. 

One of the three was a process 
erver. He touched the Father with 
the legal papers of Jessie’s suit. Father 
Divine shouted “Ugh!” Sensing his 
displeasure, the meeting broke up and 
broke about the heads of the white 
isitors. Two eseaped but the third, 
1 friend of the process server, was 
stabbed. Whether through other- 
worldly powers or not, Father Divine 
vanished. The police alarm went out. 

Everything began to go wrong. In 
Los Angeles, “St. John The Revelator,” 

white man and ranking apostle of 
Father Divine, was indicted by a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury for violation of the 
Mann Act with a 16-year-old girl. 
hen Faithful Mary, No. 1 “Angel” and 
the Magdalene of the sepia saga, made 
off with the deeds to the Promiséd 
Land in Ulster County. Next, in 
Kingston, N. Y., “Mother” Divine, 


recognized by followers as the Father’s 


“spiritual” wife, became ill and was 
taken to a hospital. Finally, to top 
off the week’s tribulations, fire razed 
the Ulster County “Extension Heaven” 
it New Paltz, N. Y., sending no end of 
singed “Angels” jumping from win- 
dows, 

The trusting “Angels,” even while 
they hunted a corporeal Satan in the 
guise of a firebug, were confident that 
“Father will provide a Heaven” finer 


” 


even than the burned one. To the 
“Angels,” such a feat would be noth- 
ing at all for “God.” 

For isn’t the Father always amply 
supplied with great wads of money? 
Doesn’t he always have at hand for 
the faithful a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of juicy hams and tender, fried 
chickens? Don’t his soft, brown eyes 
flash fire when he knows—and he 
KNOWS—that his disciples have dis- 
obeyed his tenets of celibacy and 
honesty or have shown selfishness, 
such as investing money in an insur- 
ance policy instead of turning the 
cash over to him? 

The financial arrangements o 
Father Divine’s “Kingdom” provide 
that the “Angels” give all their earn- 
ings to him. Another group, the 
“Children,” have not the exalted status 
of the “Angels” but they live and board 
at his Harlem “Heaven” or an “Ex- 
tension Heaven,” paying for room 
and food. 

His followers are awed by Father 
Divine. His “Angels” turn over their 
money to him and they never cease 
wondering at the fact that he always 
has money. He explains that the 
money comes from the sky and that 
seems reasonable to them. They go 
further, they say: “Peace! It is 
wonderful.” 

It has been estimated that his in- 
come amounts to $10,000 weekly. This 
is understood to come from several 
sources—from his “Angels” turning in 
all their possessions, from his “Chil- 
dren” contributing regularly, from his 
lodging house “Heavens,” from his 
tailor, barber and beauty shops, from 
his two newspapers, and from a coal 
business stemming allegedly from the 
bootleg Pennsylvania fields. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
would like to know more about Father 
Divine’s operations but, even if not as 
omniscient as he claims, he is at least 
a shrewd deity. Property or money 
is never turned over to him directly. 
His land, houses and shops are all 
deeded under the names of his 
“Angels.” 

But these are the worldly aspects 
of this Negro messiah’s activities. His 
célestial side is just as wonderful and 
even more awe-inspiring. In many 
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respects, his background is as mysteri- 
ous as the hold he has on his strangely 
devoted followers. 

Father Divine wishes to have the 
world know him as one who has 
emerged full-grown upon the earth 
without the ordinarily-necessary in- 
termediate steps of parents, birth and 
boyhood. As far as the early phase 
of his life goes, he has had his wish. 
Investigators haven’t been able to 
check back earlier than 1899. 

In that year his name was George 
Baker. He was about 22 years old, 
an odd-jobs man in Baltimore. In 
addition, he was teaching Sunday 
School in an Eden street Baptist 
church and conducting Wednesday 
evening prayer-meetings. It should 
not have been hard to see from the 
tenor of his sermons that he was cer- 
tain to amount to something. 

Baker could start off his talks 
calmly and almost straightforwardly. 
He would say something like “God is 
personified and materialized.” Then, 
he would thoughtfully consider the 
possibilities of what he had just said 
and plunge ahead to greater things: 
“God is not only personified and ma- 
terialized. He is repersonified and re- 
materialized. He rematerializes and 
he rematerialates. He rematerialates 
and he is rematerilizatable. He re- 
personificates and he repersonifitizes.” 

That never failed to impress his 
hearers. Even today, it never fails 
to impress them. 

The turning point in George Baker’s 
life came when Samuel Morris, a 
Pennsylvania mulatto, appeared in 
Baltimore. Morris, like Baker a deep- 
ly religious man, had been reading the 
Bible one night when a verse in the 
third chapter of First Corinthians 
overwhelmed him: “Know ye not that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the 
spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 

Morris was certain the reference 
was meant for him. He slept on the 
phrase, dreamed that he was told to 
go to Baltimore and he went. There 
followed a steady succession of invi- 
tations to speak in Baltimore’s Negro 
churches and a steady succession of 
violent and unceremonious exits down 
the church steps as he inevitably an- 


‘gered everybody by proclaiming in 


each sermon, “I am the Father Eter- 
nal.” 

Only young Baker was kind to 
Morris. After Morris had been hurled 
bodily out of Baker’s church, Baker 
took him to his own home. For years, 
the two were together, Morris calling 
himself Father Jehovia and Baker re- 
ferring to himself as the Messenger. 

About 1908, Baker, the Messenger, 
wandered down South, leaving his 
mentor eventually to wind up as a 
rural caretaker in New Jersey. In the 
South, Baker picked up the first few 
of his disciples and his first, but local, 
notoriety. In February of 1914 he was 
tried for lunacy in Valdosta, Ga. The 
writ named him as “John Doe, alias 
God.” 

The verdict declared him to be of 
unsound mind, but not dangerously 
so, and he was merely told to leave the 
state. He did, moving slowly north- 


ward, picking up a few disciples on 
the way until he had half a dozen or 
so by the time he reached Harlem. 
After a brief stay there, he led his 
flock to Brooklyn where he set him- 
self up as sort of combination “God” 
and employment agent. Both phases 
of his job worked out well. 

Having picked up almost a score of 
disciples by 1919, he moved his 
“Heaven” to Sayville, L. I. There, 
through “guaranteeing and reguaran- 
teeing” the merits of his “Angels,” he 
got jobs for his followers. Long Is- 
land, having many wealthy homes 
with well-paid servants, was “Heaven” 
in reality for the former George 
Baker who had by this time taken the 
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Father Divine: Cops Chased “God” 


name of Major Divine. From the 
kitchens and servants’ quarters of 
these homes came new disciples. Many 
were willing to sign over all their 
property, in some cases amounting to 
thousands of dollars. 

In exchange, the “Angels” were 
granted permission to take new names 
and perhaps sit at the right hand of 
“God.” The names were fine, mouth- 
filling names like Onward Universe, 
Hozana Love, Faith Sweetness, Frank 
Incense, Blessed Charity and all the 
Biblical names, glorified and re- 
glorified. 

As it was bound to, word reached 
Harlem of the elegant meals, of 
“sweet” Father Divine (the “Major” 
had somehow become “Father”) and 
of the ecstactic doctrine of “super- 
mental relaxativeness.” The doctrine 
made you feel good and forget all 
about money, even the money that you 
gave Father Divine. Peace! It was 
wonderful! 

By 1930, busloads of Negroes were 
coming from Harlem to the Sayville 
“Heaven” every Sunday. White peo- 
ple began to come—unhappy white 
people who had tried one doctrine 
after another, seeking some hope on 
earth. In another year, 150 “Angels” 
There 


were with him in “Heaven.” 
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was an “Extension Heaven” in Har- 
lem. There were whites and blacks, 
male and female, but, always, the sexes 
were kept strictly apart. Father Dj 

vine carefully explained time an 

again that there should be no lo, 

except love of Father Divine. 

Perhaps the authorities should hay 
let well enough alone, Looking bac! 
on what happened in 1931, it is eas, 
to see where Father Divine’s move 
ment received its major impetus 
What happened was this: The “deity 
was arrested on a public nuisan: 
charge. Justice Lewis L. Smith « 
livered to the jury the charge, whic 
was later overruled by a higher court 
on the grounds of prejudice. Then, 
Judge Smith fined Father Divine $50 
and sentenced him to a year in jail 
Four days after pronouncing sentence, 
55-year-old Judge Smith dropped dead 
of heart disease. The implication wa 
obvious. The word went around that 
“God” was sorry but the judge had to 
be punished. 

After that, Father Divine’s star was 
in the ascendant. More and more 
“Angels” joined. To take advantage of 
greener pastures, “Heaven” was moved 
from Sayville to Harlem. “Extension 
Heavens” sprung up in New York City 
in Baltimore, Newark, Jersey City and 
Bridgeport, Conn, A thousand acres 
of land were bought in Ulster and 
Orange counties in New York, with 
the deeds held by “Angels.” 

New York meetings became better 
and better attended. Father Divine 
came to be rated as a power among 
Negro voters, but no one was or is yet 
certain as to how much of a power. 
Cautious politicians, however, treated 
him with deference. During the last 
mayorality campaign, two of the can- 
didates—John P. O’Brien and Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia— dropped in at meet- 
ings and had kind words to say about 
the Father. 

Not many of “God’s” followers can 
be called insane. In a two-year peri- 
od, only 18 of his “Angels” and “Chil- 
dren” were picked up for observation 
in hospital psychopathie. wards, Usu- 
ally, the prayer meetings are not ex- 
actly peaceful, but they are not violent 
There are many “Halleluiahs.” There 
is dancing in the aisles. 

When the object of their worship 
speaks, he speaks smooth resounding, 
all-truthful gibberish, but it’s wonder- 
ful just the same. “Father Divine is 


God. Yeah, man! Father Divine is 
sweet, wonderful. Halleluiah! He is 
rematerializatable. He is! He is!” 


They’re singing his praises again in 
Harlem, in all the branch “Heavens.” 
Only Faithful Mary, who used to tell 
how she was reclaimed from the gut- 
ters of Newark by Father Divine, who 
was once the Magdalene and seems 
now to be the female Judas, croaks 
hoarsely and sounds the sour note. It 
is Faithful Mary who is keeping the 
deeds to the Promised Land in Ulster 
County, But, worse than that, it is 
she who has committed what her 
former fellow-worshippers regard as 
blasphemy of a terrible order. She 
has said: 

“He ain’t God. He’s just a damn man!” 
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CORONATION— 


(Continued from page 3) 


clad First Life Guard Band, they are 
the first to take the route from Palace 
to Abbey. Slowly they proceed down 
the broad Mall past St. James Palace, 
where Edward VIII resided as Prince 
of Wales; past Marlborough House, 
where 69-year-old Queen Mary now 
lives; through the triple arches of the 
Admiralty office-building; down the 
avenue of Whitehall past government 
buildings to a point opposite the 
Houses of Parliament. There rises 
the gray, cross-shaped mass of West- 
minster Abbey, scene of British coro- 
nations since 1066, 

Next, members of the Royal family, 
headed by Queen Mother Mary,7 will 
roll out of the Palace courtyard in 
State coaches with an escort of Domin- 
ion troops and guards. 

Finally, behind the clattering Royal 
Horse Guards, the third and smallest 
procession gets under way. In a 
golden, 4-ton coach ride the King and 
Queen, George with his hand lifted in 
salute, Elizabeth smiling and nodding 
her head to cheering crowds. On 
either side walk the scarlet uniformed 
Yeomen of the Guard, carrying staffs 
tipped with gold. 

At Westminster Abbey, bands and 
supernumeraries are split off from 
members of the procession who are 
entitled to take the few seats which 
remain inside. By seven o’clock, near- 
ly four hours before the Abbey cere- 
mony, most of the 7,700 persons 
(nobles and their wives, members of 
parliament and their wives) privi- 
leged to sit within the church take 
their places. But because a choir 
screen interferes with the view of 
anybody sitting in the rear two-thirds 
of the Abbey, only about 2,000 will 
actually see the coronation itself. 

Since the church normally accom- 
modates only about 2,500, spectators 
will crowd into portions of the Abbey 
which are normally empty. Balconies 
and banks of chairs rise high into the 
transepts (side wings normally used 
only as entrances and exits. See page 
24, upper right). Floor tablets which 
cover the burying places of England’s 
great dead have been carpeted over. 
Moving picture cameras of five screen 
companies which will film the coro- 
nation are cleverly concealed, and 
somewhere in the Abbey is a complete 
telephone system which connects with 
many points along the procession way. 

Across Whitehall from the Abbey, 
the ponderous hands of famous Big 
Ben are now approaching eleven 
o’clock. Foreign representatives and 
members of the royal family have 
filed in and taken their places. The 
Abbey is aglow with scarlet robes, 
flashing medals, glittering gems. Near 
the altar, or soon to be brought there, 
are $30,000,000 worth of crown jewels 
and royal regalia. It is nearly time 
for the first climax of the ceremony. 


+t The Queen Mother will be the first in British his- 
tory to see the crowning of her son. Other members 
of the Royal family taking part: The .Dukes and 
Duchesses of Gloucester and Kent; Viscount Lascelles, 
his wife, the Princess Royal (sister of George) and 
their two sons; George’s daughters, the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. 





This occurs when Queen Elizabeth 
makes her entrance, clad in a dress 
of cloth-of-gold and a long crimson 
mantle ornamented with gold roses. 
From boys of Westminster school, 
privileged by ancient custom to sit 
within the Abbey, goes up a sharp 
falsetto cry: “Vivat! Vivat! Vivat! 
Elizabeth Regina! (Long live Queen 
Elizabeth!)” Behind officials who 
carry her crown, orb and scepters, she 
proceeds to her seat near the Ab- 
bey altar. 

A second climax comes in the home- 
ly person of the 28-year-old Duke of 
Norfolk, Premier Duke, Hereditary 
Marshal, Earl Marshal and Chief But- 
ler of the Realm.+ In charge of all 
lay matters pertaining to the corona- 
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The Duke of Norfolk, First Among Nobles 


tion, five months ago he began issuing 
orders about dress, precedents and 
routes of march. Two weeks ago he 
and his sister, Lady Mary Howard, 
took the part of the King and Queen 
in a practice coronation ceremony. 
Now his arrival signifies the imminent 
entrance of the King himself. 

But first comes the white-mustach- 
ed Marquess of Salisbury, Lord High 
Steward. On a cushion he carries the 
five pounds of gold, pearls, emeralds, 
diamonds and rubies which make up 
St. Edward’s Crown, the British dia- 
dem of diadems. 

Almost immediately the Westminster 
school cheering section breaks out 
again: “Vivat! Vivat! Vivat! Georgius 
Rex!” The King is now within the 
church. He is dressed in a blood-red 
tunic under a mantle of white ermine. 
On his head is a round, fur-topped 
cap, in the style of medieval scholars. 
At each side of the King walks a 
bishop. 

CEREMONY: Now the ceremony 
begins. The king seats himself near 


+ The Earl Marshal's full name and titles are 
Bernard Marmaduke Fitzalan-Howard, 16th Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal, Hereditary Marshal and Chief 
Butler of England, 27th Earl of Arundel, Surrey and 
Norfolk, Baron Fitz Alan, Clun Oswaldestre and 
Maltravers. His salary as Earl Marshal amounts to 
$500 a year. His personal fortune is estimated at 
$50,000,000. A Roman Catholic, he takes part in the 
Anglican Church coronation principally by reason 
of the fact that next to the royal Windsors them- 
selves, the Howard fami’y is the most noble in 
England. Immediately after the coronation, he will 
be the first of the peers after the Roya] family to 
kiss the King’s cheek and touch the crown. 
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yet few men reall 


Daringly Different from any 
other publication, The Confi- 
dant is a magazine strictly for 
men! Its very name tells its nature. Can’t 
be described—must be seen! Enthusiastic 
men everywhere urge closest friends to get 
it! So take this tip yourself; be up-to-date; 
be informed, be a regular reader of this 
men’s magazine! Not silly or cheap, but 
devoted seriously to intimate subjects in 
which NORMAL MEN are individually in- 
terested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Hygiene and 
Prevention, Virile Manhood, Masculinity, Social and Mar- 
ried Life, Sex Hygiene, small-sized om ete. Thousands 


of men will not sell their copies. You 
STOP 





will know WHY when you see it. If you 
are married or ever expect to be, both 
you and wife will benefit—for If DOES 
NOT DUPLICATE ANY OTHER MAG- 
AZINE. Endorsed by men’s physicians. 
It will supply you with information long 
wanted. Not sold on newsstands—only 
by mail. TODAY send$i for SPECIAL 
SUMMER OFFER of 16-month sub- 
scription (yes, 1% year—a regular 
$2.00 value.) SAMPLE COPY 25c. 
(None free.) Sutisfaction guaranteed. Take $1 offer and 
save $1. It may save you vastly more! Act now! 

THE CONFIDANT, Dept. 102, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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perience needed to start. Facts free. 
(Ta BUBI C19 WORLD'S PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. 586, Spencer, ind. 


@ WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
r and Make up to $12 ina Day 


Let me send this fine all-wool anion taflored suit 

FREE OF cést. Just follow my easy pian and chow 
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experience—no 























ake up to $12 in » day easily. 
Canvassing necessary. 


: for FREE detaile, ACTUAL SAMPLES 
sure-fire’’ money getting plans dno money. 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
Dept. $-210, 500 S$. Throop St., Chicago, Mi. 
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—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 
Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —Illustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World - 
—Country Home —Mother’s Home Life 
—Everybody’s Poultry —Plymouth Rock Monthly 
Magazine —Poultry Tribune 
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—Good Stories —Woman’'s World 
—Home Circle xX PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
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permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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the Queen. Cosmo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, advances from the altar, 
facing north, east, south and west he 
asks: “Sirs, I here present unto you 
King George, the undoubted King of 
this realm; wherefore all you who are 
come this day to do your homage, are 
you willing to do the same? He is 
answered with the cry throughout the 
Abbey: “God Save the King!” 

The King then takes a short oath 
administered to him by the Arch- 
bishop, promising to govern his em- 
pire justly and well. After this cere- 
mony, he kisses a Bible and signs a 
copy of the oath. 

Now George approaches the altar. 
Four Knights of the Garter, high 
nobles of the kingdom, screen him 
from public view while he doffs his 
cloak and tunic to stand technically 
“naked” in the House of God. Actual- 
ly he is clothed in a short, close- 
fitting coat of crimson silk, white 
knee breeches, white stockings and 
black, gold-buckled shoes. 

From an eagle-shaped golden vessel, 
Canterbury pours a few drops of holy 
oil into a spoon. Dipping his fingers 
into the oil and speaking a few 
words of ritual, the Archbishop 
anoints the crown of George’s head, 
the palms of his hands and his bared 
chest. By a ceremony the same as 
that which makes bishops out of 
lower British clergymen, George is 
thus consecrated as King. 

Now cloaked in an ermine-collared 
cloth-of-gold robe, the King takes his 
seat in the much-scarred Coronation 
Chair (see page 24). Kings of Eng- 
land have been crowned in it for 650 
years. Pilgrims, British peers and 
tourists have been carving initials in 
it just as long. 

Beneath the chair is the famous 
Stone of Scone, brought to England in 
1296 by Edward I after Kings of Ire- 
land, then Kings of Scotland had been 
crowned above it for 2,400 years. 

Seated, the King receives tokens and 
regalia of his office from dignitaries of 
the church and nobles of the realm. 
Three swords, crusted with jewels 
and symbolic of George’s power, are 
briefly placed in the monarch’s hands, 
to be returned to the clergy. Another 
sword, in a purple velvet scabbard, is 
strapped to his side by the Arch- 
bishop. George is now armed “to do 
justice, stop the growth of iniquity and 
confirm what is in good order.” 

Next the Archbishop places in the 
hand of the King a golden orb, topped 
by a shimmering cross of pearls and 
diamonds. It symbolizes the fact that 
George’s rule girdles the globe, but 
flourishes under the Cross of God. 

On the fourth finger of the King’s 
right hand, the Archbishop now press- 
es the Coronation Ring, a golden band 
set with a diamond-fringed sapphire 
over which is laid a flashing cross of 
red rubies. Called the kingdom’s 
“wedding ring,” it signifies that George 
has been united with his people. 

In the King’s right hand the Arch- 
bishop places St. Edward’s staff, a 
heavy, golden scepter topped by a 
cross. The orb is taken from the 
King’s left hand and replaced with an- 





other scepter topped by 2- dove. 

The Dean of Westminster now 
brings St. Edward’s Crown to the 
Archbishop, who settles it on George’s 
head. A fanfare of trumpets sounds. 
Deep-throated cannon boom at the 
Tower of London, two miles away. 
Among the millions crushed into Lon- 
don’s West End goes up a giant shout: 
“Long live King GEORGE!” The Ab- 
bey’s interior becomes a moving sea 
of gold as the peers rise and crown 
themselves with their coronets. A 
joyous anthem bursts from the $250,- 
000 organ. The choir sings. 

At this point, Great Britain’s King 
has been crowned, but not yet en- 
throned, First he offs St. Edward's 
crown for the lighter Imperial State 
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Peeresses Crown Themselves With Coronets 


crown, in which smolders the red 
gleam of the $500,000 Black Prince’s 
Ruby. He then rises from the Coro- 
nation Chair and walks a few steps 
to the elevated dais which is placed 
at the crossing point of the Abbey’s 
central aisle and side wings. He seats 
himself on a low, cross-legged arm- 
chair which is the “throne” of the oc- 
casion.t| The Lords Spiritual (Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and 
bishops) kneel before the King and 
take a joint oath. Rising, one by one 
they kiss George on the left cheek. 

Following these acts of fealty, the 
Lords Temporal crowd forward cloak- 
ed in scarlet with ermine collars 
whose depth indicates their rank. In- 
dividually the Dukes of the realm doff 
their coronets, intone their oath of 
loyalty to the King, kneel, rise, kiss 
the King’s cheek, and touch his crown. 

Together members of each class of 
lesser nobles (marquesses, earls, vis- 
counts, barons) repeat the 1,000-yvear- 
old oath: “I do become your liege man 
of life and earthly worship; and faith 
and truth I will bear unto you, to live 
and die, against all manner of folk. 
So help me God.” 


t The real throne of Great Britain is the chair in 
the House of Lords which the King occupies at the 
opening of Parliament. 





¥ Pathfinder 


After this, the crowning of the 
Queen, distinctly a minor event, is 
soon over. Elizabeth kneels before 
the altar to be anointed on the head. 
Then Canterbury crowns her with a 
new diadem, the first in British his- 
tory to be made of platinum, from 
which glitters the $1,000,000 Kohinoor 
diamond, Peeresses rise and crown 
themselves with their coronets. 

Once anointed and crowned, the 
Queen turns to the central dais to sit 
beside the King and at a slightly lower 
level than he. Soon both rise, advance 
to the altar and kneel. While Canter- 
bury offers up a lengthy prayer, the 
King and Queen partake of Com- 
munion bread and wine. 

Finally the King precedes the Queen 
into a side chapel, where he is again 
robed as he was when he first 
entered the Abbey. Orbed and scep- 
tered, the King and Queen step out 
into the royal carriage and begin the 
four-mile ride through frenzied 
crowds back to Buckingham Palace 
and their first meal since breakfast. 

Barring flood, fire, earthquake, sick- 
ness, death or assassination, King 
George will thus become Georgius Rex 
persona mixta. But since Edward the 
Confessor (died 1066) decreed that 
English kings should be crowned in 
Westminster Abbey, few such mis- 
haps have occurred to the 38 mon- 
archs crowned since then. 

At the coronation of William the 
Conqueror, however, the gates of the 
Abbey were fired by rebellious Saxons, 
and a brief but bloody insurrection 
followed. Richard I’s crowning was 
marked by a massacre of Jews all over 
the city of London. Edward V was 
murdered by Richard, his hunch- 
backed uncle, a few days before he 
could be crowned, The coronation of 
Edward VII was delayed for two 
months by that monarch’s illness. 

Omens have also played a part in 
coronations and the reigns that fol- 
lowed. Henry V’s coronation took 
place during a terrible thunderstorm. 
The rest of his reign was filled with 
wars, Charles I violated tradition to 
wear white satin robes for his in- 
vestiture. He was finally beheaded. 
Instead of putting the Coronation Ring 
on Queen Victoria’s fourth finger, an 
excited Archbishop pushed it on her 
middle finger, causing her great pain. 
An old superstition, however, had it 
that a tight-fitting ring meant a long 
reign. Victoria’s 63-year sway was 
the longest on record, a full 41 years 
longer than the average 22-year term 
of British monarchs. 

But the most remarkable of all 
events which had any bearing on the 
crowning was the abdication of Ed- 
ward VIII last December. While it 
changed the principal figure and not 
the date of the Abbey ceremony, its 
shock put the prestige of the mon- 
archy to a test greater than any other 
in modern times. 

That is why Great Britain is spend- 
ing millions for the biggest, most 
overwhelming coronation in history— 
to make as fervent as it ever was the 
centuries-old prayer of the Empire: 
“God save the King!” 
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several books on Alexander Hamilton. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





S THE Court-age controversy 

showed signs of losing conversa- 
tional appeal, Washington chatter last 
week was interspersed with stories of 
two other old men, One story dealt 
with a veteran of the 13th Iowa In- 
fantry in the Civil war. The other 
concerned a man who has worked 51 
years inspecting meters for the gov- 
ernment, and who wants to retire at 
the ripe age of 74. 

Though he has just celebrated his 
95th birthday William H. Young still 
holds his government job. Age is ap- 
parently no handicap to this alert 
figure who for the past five years has 
been doorkeeper at the diplomatic gal- 
lery in the House of Representatives. 
A cheerful little bearded man, Young’s 
job is to examine the credentials of 
foreign diplomats who visit the House 
and then politely open the door that 
they may enter to hear debates. Ex- 
pecting to celebrate his 100th birth- 
day five years hence, Young advises 
those who would like to see the world 
go by for a century to watch their 
diet and “keep breathing.” 

While testifying before a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee during the 
week, Meter Inspector H. O. Bailey 
revealed that he took office on June 
30, 1886, had served in that office con- 
tinually since then, and during the 
years he had been constantly on duty 
without leave or vacation of any kind. 
He has had -no assistant and the only 
time he ever lost a day was in 1895 
when he was sick for two months. 

His job, Inspector Bailey said, was 
to inspect all gas, electric and steam 
meters wherever the government buys 
current, steam and gas in Washing- 
ton. Frequently his work has taken 
him into buildings housing high-volt 
transformers where there are 6,600 to 

3,200 volts of current. Sometimes 
the danger was so great, he said, he 
didn’t know whether he would get out 
alive to turn in his report. His pay 
for this has been $2,100 a year. As 
soon as he breaks in a successor he 
will retire on $100 a month. 


7 * . 


Congress Authors: Many national 
legislators find time for other things 
besides speeches and law making. 
Many of them, for instance, are au- 
thors. A few of the most prominent 
Congressional writers, picked at ran- 
dom, include: 

@ Scholarly Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, Democrat of Utah, who was 
a missionary in Japan from 1907 to 
1913, recently completed a book in 
Japanese titled “Sukai No Michi,” a 
philosophical treatise on the “Way to 
Salvation.” 

q Representative Maury Maverick, 
Texas Democrat, of the famed Texas 
Maverick family, is finishing an auto- 
biography. 

@ Republican Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan has written 








G Representative Clarence Cannon, 
Democrat of Missouri, has written a 
number of works on parliamentary 
procedure, proceedings of the House 
of Representatives, three editions of 
the Convention Parliamentary Manual 
for the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, and treatises on parliamentary 
law for the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

@ New York’s Senator Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland has numerous health 
volumes to his credit, and his wife is 
author of a new book on Washington 
Society. Called “Mrs. Copeland’s Guest 
Book,” it deals with people and events 
in the capital. 

First Gardener: One of the busiest 
men at the White House in recent 
months has been the “first gardener of 
the land.” He is William Reeves, 
gardener to Presidents and _ First 
Ladies for the past 32 years. With 
his staff of workmen Mr. Reeves has 
been putting the extensive White 
House grounds and gardens in shape 
for spring and summer. 

Reeves started raising carnations for 
Theodore Roosevelt’s lapels when he 
was 25. Since then he has accumu- 
lated a vast fund of knowledge about 
the kind of grass the White House 
grounds will grow, the flowers be- 
loved by the various First Ladies, and 
the trees planted on the grounds by 
Presidents. 

Only recently Mrs. Roosevelt refer- 
red to Reeves as the man who knew 
who planted every tree and the names 
of almost every bush and flower on 
the White House grounds. Modest; 
tall, slim and 57, Reeves not only 
supervises the grounds, but he sees 
to supplying fresh flowers for the 
executive mansion daily. 


Capital Briefs 


@ Only a few days ago, just after 
breakfast, the tables were cleared 
from the long prisoners’ dining 
room in the District jail, and four 
peculiar holes in the floor stood re- 
vealed. Then the legs of the District’s 
electric chair were inserted in the 
holes, and at 10 a. m. two Negro mur- 
derers were put to death in the chair. 
A short time later, the tables restored 
to place, the rest of the jail’s large 
population was back in the room eat- 
ing lunch. In short, the District has 
no death house—its jail dining hall 
does double duty. Relishing? 

@ Whether to have or not to have 
a subway system for the District of 
Columbia is an issue that has been re- 
ceiving considerable attention from 
the District Commissioners, Congress 
and citizens of the capital area in re- 
cent weeks. These discussions prompt- 
ed the National Geographic Society to 
reveal in one of its bulletins that 
Washington is the only major nation- 
al capital of the world today without 
a subway rapid transit system. 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary's 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up fora 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 


> Full Size Professional / 





ARC: Be 
WELDER x 


Men! Get into something new! Big 
steady profits sure with Aladdin— 
b ag s lowest-priced, full-size, heavy 
Electric Are elder Retails 
only $39.25 with Da xe Accessories. Has effic aw 
of prutpment costing 146.00 and more. Uses # 
ard coated or shielded welding rods, welds 
everything from heavy castings to light sheet 
meta y ge Jeed by big 
companies, Gov't, ete. 
Works trom 110 or 220 Vo A. C, 
Socket. Costs only few pennies an hour 
to ase. Comes FF, with helmet, 
weldt rods, leads, tongs, etc. Nothing 
else to buy. ‘Full instructions included. 
BIG MARKET — BIG PROFITS: Preath- 
eins, low price and GUARANTEE sell 
in on “est to garages. shops, fac- 
tories, ete. or wire NOW for de 
tails, sent FREE 7 


COMMONWEALTH MFG. CORP. 
4208 Davis Lane, Dept. W-13. Cincinnati, Ohie 



















Send for FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY and WRITERS’ 
GUIDE. MMM Pubs.,621 Studio Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 


WHY NOT rere er eters, 


eects? Profit or pleasure. l buy hu de of oT oda 
for collections. Some worth §1 to a... 

pie outdoor work with my Instructions 

price list. ACT NOW! Send wsrctionsplctares, 
‘or penetrated *reeecens, before sending but- 
terflies. in Insects, 


E A PASSENGER | i 


Bus and Railway Lines are Asking Us for Men 


$2 FEMALE 













Your position ie waiting for you. Qualify an @ 
Passenger Traftic or by our home- 
study completion we wilt piace 


course, 
you et up to $136 
start, or your ° 
Interesting work; travel if you like. 


Men Wanted 


month, plus expenses, 





pl FA AN Let as trai om tbe 
on expert eqtementio 
cost te you is amall yy IU ote bor tres i wthe 


Nashville AutoCollege, De Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


U. S. 


GOVERNMENT 
ee Li 





$1260 to $2100 Your 


Men—Women T¥ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Get Ready / Dept. D192, Rochester, N. Y. 
& Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 

Immediately © (1) 32-page book with list of many 


Commen edn- s U. 8. Government Big Pay Depend- 
(=) 


~ able Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get 
cation usually 


one of these jobs. 


sufficient 

WG ce ccvcccccevesiasscesogbeusnean 
Mail Coupon / ~ 
Coley CUED. £ BOGGEBD didcccedecscedoocsocee eoveces . 
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Relieve 
Pain In Few 
Minutes 
To relieve the Serturing a < of premstite. Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia re in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Dester’s | Fy No opiates, 


no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 





money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get | 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. | 





ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is oe thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of eumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer ae ap their address prompt- 
ly to the author P. Clearwater; Ph. D., 
209-T Street, Hallowell: Maine. 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


M erers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover — the real cause of their trouble 


gj ey Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. Most le; 
pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 — waste. 
Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
shows there may be something wrong with 

your kidneys or bladder. 


An excess of acids or in your blood, when 
due to functional ki po may be the cause 
of < motine matic pains, lumbago, leg 


loss of pep and energy, getting up nights 
swelling, gt km under the eyes, headaches bendaches and 


= acces MN by millio pd oye oth 
millions for over 
reliet ond will ato= the 35 = mils of of icine 
Eubes us og 8 out poisonous waste cciney 
Doan’s Pills. 


p Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 


6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
tchogue, N. Y. 









——ae We sell the Best in Marble and ite at reasonable 
i Freight paid or Ww 


Ie ERE caog ard Seppion uss, MAmBLe 


& Sufferers 
o.O MATIC ARCH Supports 


WHEN WORN 
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Newsreel Race 


Among newsreel companies last 
week there was a good deal of behind- 
the-scenes activity. Carefully guard- 
ed plans were being checked and re- 
checked in preparation. for one of the 
year’s major events—coverage of the 
coronation in London. 

In an event of this type, the com- 
panies are faced with the job of first 
filming proceedings from all possible 
angles and then rushing the complet- 
ed films to the United States. 

To cover the coronation, Metro- 
tone has arranged to use Gaumont- 
British, while Paramount, Universal, 
Pathe and Fox have sent their own 
crews. Weather permitting, Fox plans 
to outdo the other companies by mak- 
ing a technicolor short of two or 
three reels. 

Filming the coronation will be a 
more or less routine matter but get- 
ting the films to this country in a 
competitive race will be a more inter- 
esting problem. There will be a good 
deal of prestige won by the company 
that gets its newsreels to the Amer- 
ican screen first. 

Reports last week indicated that 
some companies were considering the 
idea of zipping the films from London 
to New York by plane. Possibility 
that the zeppelin Hindenburg would 
be used faded as the airship’s sched- 
ule showed it would leave Germany 
the day before the coronation. Among 
other possibilities, it was noted that 
James Mollison, Enaglish flyer, had 
signed a contract to make a transatlan- 
tic flight in 30 hours, and that Dick 
Merrill, Eastern Air lines pilot, had 
been granted a lease of absence for 
the purpose of flying coronation pic- 
tures to this country. 

Mollison’s contract was said to be 
with Fox Movietone and that of Mer- 
rill with the Hearst-Metro Goldwyn- 
Mayer newsreel. Merrill who, with 
Harry Richman, night club enter- 
tainer, made a round trip-flight over 
the Atlantic last summer, was sched- 
uled to fly an unnamed Wall Street 
broker to see the ceremonies. Then, 
he was planning to return alone with 
the films. 

Weather conditions may bar trans- 
atlantic flights but ship-to-shore races 
were a definite prospect. Iniany event 
the race to bring the coronation 
films to the American screen was on 
in earnest. 

—_— Orr oO 


Flickers 


G@ On their way to Hollywood last 
week were Fibber McGee and Mollie, 
the stars of the increasingly popular 
radio feature, All members of the cast 
accompanied them to the Paramount 
studios, where Fibber and Mollie will 
be screened in the Paramount picture 
“This Way Please.” 

@ Successful solution of one problem 


left Jack Haley with still another. | 
scenes for the new picture “Wake U; 
And Live,” Haley was required ty 
impersonate a crooner. Haley ca 
sing a little but not too well, nor ca 
he croon. So Buddy Clarke, a radi 
singer, was the off-screen voice whil: 
Haley moved his lips. The questio: 
now is what Haley will do in_ future 
pictures when he is called upon t 
sing. Executives of the Twentiet! 
Century Company feel they will hay 
to tie Clarke to a contract to preserv: 
the identical voice in future pictures 

q The Lions Club of the Republi: 
of Panama has protested to the For 
eign Minister that “Swing High Swing 
Low,” starring Carole Lombard and 
Fred MacMurray, is offensive and 
derogatory to residents. The club d¢ 
mands that all Paramount pictures be 
banned in Panama until “Swing High, 
Swing Low” is suppressed. 

g First, it was “The Thin Man.’ 
Then, “After The Thin Man.” Now 
M-G-M is preparing to produce a third 
of the adventures of Nick Charles and 
his wife. To star William Powell and 
Myrna Loy, and featuring Asta, th: 
picture will be titled “The Return o! 
the Thin Man.” 

g Vivid characterizations can bring 
movie stars extra problems. Ever 
since Spencer Tracy played the pari 
of a priest in “San Francisco,” he gets 
at least five letters a day asking 
spiritual advice. 

> 


You'll Be Seeing 


King of Gamblers (Paramount): 
reporter, a night club entertainer and 
a slot machine racket czar are the 
principal figures in a well-acted, fast- 
moving melodrama. The leads are 
played by Claire Trevor, Lloyd Nolan 
and Akim Tamiroff, who shot to star- 
dom with his work as the Chinese gen- 
eral in “The General Died At Dawn.” 

Dance, Charlie, Dance (Warners): 
One of the first big hits-of George S. 
Kaufman, Broadway playwright who 
not long ago received considerable 
non-theatrical publicity through the 
diaries of Mary Astor, was a play en- 
titled “Butter and Egg Man.” Adapt- 
ed from this play, “Dance Charlie, 
Dance” proves to be engaging and 
entertaining. Stuart Erwin portrays 
the simple, country lad who inadvert- 
ently finds himself with a hit show on 
Broadway. Others in the cast are 
Jean Muir, Glenda Farrell, AllensJen- 
kins and Charles Foy. 

Oh! Doctor (Universal): Few spec- 
tators will fail to recall the final mo- 
ments of Harold Lloyd’s “Safety Last” 
when they see the final scenes of “Oh! 
Doctor” wherein Edward Everett Hor- 
ton ambles about on the side of a 
building. Slow-moving for the most 
part, the picture picks up near the 
finish to bring several laughs. With 
William Demarest, Thurston Hall, Eve 
Arden and Edward Brophy. 
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READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











betray Him, that it were better for that 
man if he had not been born. This only 
intensified his anguish. He reached, and 
passed through the gates of the city, and 
continued his mad rush, he knew not 
where. By this time his extreme mental 
anguish had practically deranged him. 
Without realizing, and caring less, where 
he was going, he reached the edge of a 
precipice, and fell over. He fell headlong, 
or became prone, as the Greek prenes 
genomenos, means. (Prenes is not used 
elsewhere in the Bible. It is a medical 
term expressing what happens to one 
when one becomes unconscious, as in a 
faint. Our English word ‘prone’ is de- 
rived from this word prenes). When 
Judas fell, his skull was fractured and he 
suffered from stertorus breathing, which 
would sound to anyone who heard him as 
if he were choking ... 

Rev. L. B. O’Neel 
indianapolis, Ind. 


o 7 ° 


. Did Judas Iscariot hang himself 
from a redbud tree? What an issue! Did 
Hip Van Winkle need a haircut on his 
awakening and was his hair white? Was 
Little Red Riding Hood’s cap dyed with 
diamond dye? Given: the length of a 
ship and the height of its main mast, how 
old was its captain? 

Where does it say 
himself from a tree at all? 
says: “He departed (or, withdrew and 
went) and hanged himself,’’ does not 
ay he used a tree. He used only one tree 
f he did, so why condemn them all? 

Rev. H. Mueller 


that he hanged 


Because it 


Napoleon, O. 


[The Oklahoma controversy has been ended. Gov- 
ernor E. W. Marland has signed the bil] making the 
edbud the state’s official tree.—Ed.] 


The Metal Miner Answers 


In reply to Mr. Henry Coyle’s letter in 
PATHFINDER of April 17, wherein he 
juotes various authorities of more or 
ess value in defense of James Farley’s 
irtues, I wish to say that I have received 
27 letters from all over the United States 
smmending me on my letter in PATH- 
FINDER of March 27. 

It would take up too much space to 
quote them all so I wish to give a rough 
poll of them. The majority came from 
the Northwest and metal miners headed 
he list. The stamp collectors came in a 
ose second. Five unburdened themselves 
n air mail and had a lot to say on 
igures given-out a couple of years ago 
howing the Postal service had no deficit. 

A. J. Henneke 
Oracle, Ariz. 


Girls: Japanese vs. American 


In a recent editorial (PATHFINDER, 
\pril 17) you mentioned the fact that girls 
in Japanese factories receive an average 
f 22 cents a day plus board and room. 
You also mentioned the fact that the Jap- 
inese standard of living is lower than 
he American. I do not believe that this 
difference applies to people living in dor- 
mitories. The Japanese, of course, eat 
nore fish and macaroni than the Amer- 
can people, but I believe that Japanese 
lormitories are well-heated and lighted. 
\ccording to a previous article, Japanese 
women work nine hours a day including 
Sundays, but there are some 50 holidays 
in the Japanese calendar, which brings 
the average back to 54 hours a week. 

According to another report, the Jap- 


anese wholesaler gets 9c a gross for 
matches that cost the American retailer 
90c a gross. If this ratio prevails down 
the line, it is possible for a Japanese gir] 
to step out on Saturday night with $1.30 
in American money, buy $10.00 worth of 
clothes and cosmetics, and have $3.00 left 
for rice, beer and fish sandwiches. 

It is entirely possible that the Amer- 
ican girl who has a taste for fish, maca- 
roni and dark-haired dance partners, may 
be getting less for her week’s wages than 
the Japanese girl who has the same sort 
of job in a Japanese factory ... 

Donald K, Preston 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 


A Puerto Rican On Freedom 


Having read in PATHFINDER for 
April 3 about Puerto Rico’s massacre, 
which the police did under command of 
Colonel Orbeta, I should say that the arti- 
cle as a whole is very far from the real 
truth. I assure you that it is the major- 
ity of Puerto Ricans who seek independ- 
ence, It is not the minority, as it seems 
to be and as the article says. What hap- 
pens here is that the reactionaries, who 
do not want the island to be independent, 
are trying by all means to deny the Na- 
tionalist party the right to hold or cele- 
brate parades or meetings of protest 
against the present colonial status of P. R. 
This denial is against the Constitution of 
the United States . . . The people of P. R. 
demand real justice from Congress. We 
demand the removal of Governor Win- 
ship, the worst governor this poor island 
ever had. Congress should pass a bill 
giving us our independence. ['m very 
sure the majority of people want inde- 
pendence. 

Josephine Ramos 
Ponce, P. R. 


{[PATHFINDER’s story was based on the best 
sources. It stated that ‘‘paraders and police clash- 
ed.’’ Police used riot guns, sub-machine guns and 
pistols, charging there da been disorder and that 
they had merely been returning fire from Nationalists. 

With regard to the question of independence: Sen- 
ator Tydings last year introduced a bill calling for a 
referendum on Puerto Rican independence. The pro- 
posal was received with mixed feelings on the island 
and was therefore not pressed in Congress. As for the 
Nationalist party’s strength, it should be noted that 
it polled only 5,000 votes in the 1932 elections as 
against oe registered by the Coalition groups in 
power .— 


Dussing and Zook 


Hurrah for Amishmen and hurrah for 
Dussing and Zook (PATHFINDER, April 
10). If we had more like them we would 
be a great deal better off. What is wrong 
now is that so many are trying to live off 
the poor taxpayer and the depression is 
getting worse every day. Talk about the 
depression being over—there is not an- 
other county in the Government except 


Lancaster which is not twice as far in 
debt as it was four years ago. 
A. H. Brann 


Martin, Tenn. 





Explaining Jack Frost 
In PATHFINDER for April 17, M. S. 


Davis of Plymouth, Cal., gives your read- 
ers an interesting bit of weather history 
following the last three Democratic victo- 
ries. He recalls that it was cold after 
Woodrow Wilson’s election in 1912, colder 
in 1932 and coldest in 1936, after Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s re-election. But Brother 
Davis is wrong in his deductions. Jack 
Frost, seeing the shivering Republicans 
and believing they were trying to start 
something, naturally joined in the shiv- 
eree, producing hard shivers in 1912, hard- 
er ones in 1932 and the hardest ones in 
1936. But, cheer up, Brother Davis. It 
won’t happen again. For, by 1940, there 
won't be enough Republicans left to raise 
a shiver... 
R. J. Gresham 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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red? 


Save yourself the 

misery of wearing leg- 

straps and cutting belts. 

Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 

positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 

solutely necessary for possible improvement 

or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 

wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 

left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 

uirements by mai) on a liberal 60 days trial plan. Send 

or FREE 100-page book of Advice and endorsements 

(publication permitted) from grateful patrons in vot 
own neighborhood. No obligation. Write today 


Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 


ECZEMA 


is not a skin disease, says Dr. Heermene. Lig ag 










Milwaukee Eczema § alist. you have 
sometimes called rheum, nel eczema, | 
crust, scal moist tetter, write for book of little- 


known facts . Also learn about Dr. Hoermann’s 
simple home treatment which has produced amazing 
results in his private practice. Dr. Rad. Hoermann, 
Inc., Suite 368, 2200 N. Third 8St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


exterminator 
won't kill Live- 
stock, Pets or 
Poultry—Gets Rats 
Every Time. K-R-O 
is made from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533} 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists. Results or 
Your Money Back. 
=: K-R-OCompany, 
5 Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


Why Laxatives 
Fail In Stubborn 


Constipation 


Twelve to 24 hours is too long to wait when 
relief from clogged bowels and constipation 
is needed, for then enormous quantities of 
bacteria accumulate, causing GAS, indigestion 
and many restiess, sleepless nights. 

If you want REAL, QUICK RELIEF, take a 
liquid compound such as Adlerika. Adlerika 
contains SEVEN cathartic and carminative in- 
gredients that act on the stomach and BOTH 
bowels. Most “overnight” laxatives contain 
— ingredient that acts on the lower bowel 
ony, 

Adlerika’s DOUBLE ACTION gives your sys- 
tem a thorough cleansing, bringing out old 
poisonous waste matter that may have caused 
GAS pains, sour stomach, headaches and 
sleepless nights for months, 

Adlerika relieves stomach GAS at once and 





usually removes bowel congestion in less 
than two hours. No waiting for overnight 
results. This famous treatment has been rec- 


ommended by many doctors and druggists for 
35 years. Take Adlerika one-half hour before 
breakfast or one hour before bedtime and in 
a short while you will feel marvelously re- 
freshed, At all Leading Druggists. 


For SPECIAL TRIAI, SIZE send 10c, (coin 
TRIAI. . az 


OFFE!E! sr.‘r ‘PAUL, —<— 
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Loose False Teeth The Common 
Result of Mouth Tissue Changes 


The bony arch (alveolar ridge), designed 
to support natural teeth undergoes certain 
changes after the teeth have been extracted 
and artificial teeth start pressing upon your 
delicate mouth tissues. 

As mouth tissues change, dental plates start 
loosening, and loose plates are serious. So 
the moment you feel your plate loosening, 
let your dentist readapt it to those chang- 
ing mouth tissues. 

Meanwhile remember that FASTEETH, the 
new alkaline powder holds plates firm and 
tight the whole day through. Can’t seep out 
trom under the plate. Sweetens breath, 
because it’s alkaline—and lets you eat, talk 
and laugh in comfort—look and act natural. 


No gummy, pasty taste or feeling. 
Sprinkle lightly on upper or lower 
plates and forget you wear them. 


Get FASTEETH from any druggist. 


SopScratching 


RELIEVE ITCHING SKIN Quickly 


Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete's foot, rashes and other externally 
caused skin eruptions, quickly yields to cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. PREscRiPTION. Dr. nis 
original formula. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the 
irritation and quickly stops the most intense itching. 
A 35c trial bottle, at all stores, proves it—or 
your money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


Here’s the Way 
to Treat Rupture 


A Marvelous Home Treatment That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible Rupture, 
Large or Small 


Try Without Money Risk 


Thousands of ruptured men and women 
will rejoice to know that the full plan by 
which Capt. Collings treated himself for 
double rupture, from which he was kelp- 
less and bedridden for years will be sent 
free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name. and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200H, 
Watertown, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent 
to find out and may be worth a fortune 
in ease, comfort and security. 
have already reported satisfactory results 
following this free offer. Send right away 
—NOW—before you put down this paper. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when causea 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs, and when pressure above 


ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


Let Us Send You 
A $1 Package 
on FREE TRIAL 


Just send us your address 
and you will get by re- 
turn mail on approval (in 
plain wrapper) this $1 
package of Dr. Van Vieck’s 
great three-fold Absorp- 
tion Treatment which is 
helping thousands who 
suffer the pain and sore- 
ness of itching, bleeding 
protruding Piles. No knife, 
no pain, no doctor’s bills. 
If satisfied with benefits 
received, then send us $1. 

We trust you for fair 





















If not, 


keep your morey. 
treatment. Write today. DR. VAN VLECK COMPANY, 
Dept. XT-18, Jackson, Mich. 


Mouth Ch 
% 





@-THREE POINT-@ 
CTION ROOFLESS 


Featherweight —No Gagging — 
Natural Taste — Holds Better. 
Singers, Speakers, like the ex- 
tra tongue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth —by mail 
at Lowest Prices. 60 Day Trial. 
The Hod Laboratories, 1256 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Fia. 


We Trust You - - Monthly Payments 





Hundreds | 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Space Illusion 


When it comes to judging distances 
few eyes are accurate. Here is an en- 
tertaining little experiment that will 
show you how accurale your eyes 
judge distances. For the experiment 
you need four coins—nickels or quar- 
ters are best. 

Place the four coins in a row on the 
table with their edges just touching. 
Now move one coin straight out from 
the others until you think you have 
the same space between it and the 
others as there was across the origi- 
nal row of coins, 

To see how far wrong you are meas- 
ure the two distances. To your sur- 
prise, you will probably find that you 
placed the coin almost its entire width 
too far away. The illusion is pro- 
duced by the empty and full spaces. 


Magic Circles 


Solution to last week’s “magic cir- 
cles” puzzle calling for arranging the 
numbers one to 17 in 17 connected 








The Total Is 27 Any Way You Add 


circles is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Anyone who _ doesn’t 
wish to take the puzzle editor’s word 
for it that the figures in any group 
of three connected circles add up to 
just 27 can take time out and add them. 


Word Puzzle 


Here is an unusual word puzzle. It 
consists of filling in the words that 
are missing in the following state- 
ment: 





—don’t like—, said the man 
in the black————. The 
which we have just witnessed 
is interesting, but when you 
a body you-———a 

right of investigation. 
will be a against 
when the———of this is rec- 
ognized. 

In the first blank space you put a 
single letter, In the second space you 
put a word of two letters—using the 
first letter and adding another to it. 
In the third space you place a word of 
three letters—using the first two and 
adding a third. So on it goes for the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and 
ninth spaces. The puzzle is completed 
when the word in the 10th space con- 
sists of 10 letters—all used in the nine 
previous words. That is, in these 
words you add one letter each time, 
and you have to use all] the letters in 
each case. 





There 





The letters, however, do not hay 
to be taken in the same order in th: 
different words. But each word mus 
be a separate and distinct word. Be. 
fore reading further, try to fill in the 
blank spaces. In case some readers 
are not able to get all the words, the, 
are, in order: “I,” “it,” “tie,” “rite, 


> 6 


“inter” “retain,” “certain,” “reaction,” 
“cremation,” and “Importance.” 
a 


Brain Teaser 


A certain number is a multiple of 
two with one remaining; a muitiple of 
three with one remaining; a multiple 
of four with one remaining; a multiple 
of five with one remaining; a multi 
ple of six with one remaining, and an 
even multiple of seven. What is the 
number? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The length 
of the road that could be built at mini- 
mum cost is 67.3 rods. 

SO  — 


Smiles 


Charles—I had a funny dream last 
night. I dreamed I was in South Af- 
rica. Diamonds were lying about me 
everywhere. 

Elsie—Did you see any as small as 
the one in the engagement ring you 
gave me? 





Izzard—How would you define a 
picnic? 

Jitters—A picnic is a day set apart 
to get better acquainted with ants, 
bugs, worms, mosquitoes, chiggers 
and poison ivy. 





Mother—Now, Janey, be a nice girl 
and give your little brother part of 
your apple. 

Janey—Not me, mother. That was 
what my Sunday school teacher said 
Eve did to Adam, and you know how 
she’s been criticized ever since, 





Sneeberg—Where are you from? 

Lancett—I’m from the first state in 
the Union, 

Sneeberg—Oh, New York—the great 
Empire State? 

Lancett—No, not New York, I’m 
from Alabama; that’s the first state 
alphabetically, you know. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states, Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 



















Circulation Manager 


INDER, Washington, D. C. 
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AGENTS WANTED 





se 
PROFITABLE TERRITORY OPEN selling low cost 
time-labor-saving devices to dairy and stock farm- 
ers. Pull or part time. Wonderful opportunity. Write 
Coburn Company, Whitewater, Wis. 
BABY CHICKS 
ORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
as ae you money. B  aggeg Free. Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hiil, 
BOOKS 
White Squaw Mary Jemi- 
son,’ by w. en. 6 copies for $1.00. 
Squaw ‘Shop, Grtexne. Adams Co., Pa. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY ¥ 
COUNTRY STORE. Have operated 45 years. Cleared 
$4485.91 net profit last year. Am getting old, am 
wealthy, want to retire. Attractive price. Clement, 
Brownfield, Maine. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee “Mountain Pisgah, Ala. 
ae WANTED 


i 
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‘HELP RED UNEMPLOYMENT!” Distribute 
two- -color “Buy American Products’’ Cards. 50c 
indred postpai Samples 10c. Sentinel, Circle, 


Mont. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 
MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES FROM HOME for na- 
tional advertiser. Pay weekly. Everything furnish- 
ed including stamps. Rome, Box 55-DA Varick Sta- 
on, N. ¥. C. 








Boogy—Did you hear that Mrs. Toot- 
er is getting a divorce on political 
grounds? 

Woogy—How’s that? 

Boogy—lIncompatibility of political 
sentiment. She’s in favor of the Su- 
preme Court change and he isn’t. 


Old-Fashioned - Mother you 
bothered much by your children tell- 
ing fibs? 

Modern Mother—Not so much as by 
their telling the truth at very inappro- 
priate times. 











Alumnus—Why, hello, John, are you 
still going to school here? 

John—Yes, of course. 

Alumnus—But I thought you were 
to finish three years ago. What year 
do you expect to graduate now? 

John—Every year. 





Green—Would you marry a woman 
who is a great talker, or the other 
kind? 

Morat—What other kind is there? 








aoe 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin 








Us. Everything fur- 
Majestic 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES FOR 
nished. Rush stamp for free details. 
verware, 1711-PF Park, Hartford. Conn. 
)DRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything supplied. 
"We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May’s 
smetics, University Station (A) Tucson, Arizona. 

ADDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
nish supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 

metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US. Supplies sent pre- 








paid. Good pay. All particulars Free. Selma M. 
Cosmetics, Tucson, Arizona. 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US. Everything sup- 


__ plied. Bw pay weekly. Ds Free. Bishop Com- 
any 


se rr RAISING 
RAISE FROGS FOR US—Profitable, 


instructions ten cents. Chariton 
Chicago, Illinois 


latest sideline, 
Corporation, 


INSTRUCTION 


UNCLE 8AM” JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. —. 
s 


oe 


women, Prepare now for next examinations. 
positions, Free. Write immediately. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. Dl hester. N. Y. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP $2.00 Gallon at Camp plus 
transportation charges. J. H. Blair, Zanesfield, Ohio. 
MEN! NEED THIS 


WOMEN! GLANDS FAST HELP? 


MONET ERIS STRRRATERS CRE HEW HEALTH ROPE 

















Will you make a safe, ps at our risk? Will you 
try GRAND MOGUL to restore vigorous 
health. by stimulati has to normal activity? 


They’re @ safe scientific SSeatment. Often act when 
othes yy’ products fail. In convenient pellet form. 
00 for two weeks supply today. 


reason within 7 days. 
Dept. P-2, Irving Park Station, Chicago, Til. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by > 

PROSTEX COMPANY. Dent. Oklahoma. 


GO OR YOU PAY NOTHING. To prove 
you may be rid of Pile torture, we will 
send you. 8 regular 4-day M-ROYDS 








bination treatment upon receipt of 
cover maili costs, ete. If re- 
i ot pay nothing. Write today. 

728 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


lieved, 


M-ROYDS €6., Dept. ts 


GIRL 10 WOMANHOOD 





Mrs. Frank Whitlatch of 
6 Hess Ave., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., said: ““When I was a 


girl developing into woman- 


hood, I lost weight and was 
weak. I had pains across my 
back and headaches, too, due 
to minor functional disturb- 
ances, My parents had me 


Pierce’s Prescrip- 
and it helped 


take Dr. 
tion as a tonic 
me wonderfully. I developed 
a keen appetite, gained in weight, the color 
came back to my cheeks and I felt fine.’ 
Buy now! 








DIABETES: Its Cause and Rational Method of Cure 
$1.00, postpaid. The Sanus Salatorium Co., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


NICKEL AND DIME NOVELS WANTED 


BEADLE, ETC. dime and nickel novels wanted. Large 
mM referred. Write first. Johannsen, 2203 West 
‘0 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, “‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Pully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate im: 
mechanical! principles. With books we also sen: 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-E Victor Building, "Washington, _D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 

Guide for the Inventor,” and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, istered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-F Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 

Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345 ashington, D. C. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Send this ad and two 
choice negatives for samples new embossed prints 
bound in individual photo album. Keeps snapshots 
and negatives together in sets as taken. Films de- 
veloped eight prints same style 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Artisto, Box 119, Rockford, Iii. 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 
printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. ys Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaranteed 
neverfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, 
Dubuque, lowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, t 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. Quick 

service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. .Four 4x6 enlarge- 

ments 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Mlinois. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll develop- 
ed with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 


ZOR BLADES rads 

RAZOR BLADES, single and double edge, fit all 
standard holders, 100 for $1.00. Trial Kew Yo 5 

for 10 cents. Gene Watson, 1165 Broadway, New York. 


PREE SHARPENER with 100 double-edge blades, 
$1.00. Acme Products, Box 242, Topeka, Kansas. 
____.CSALESMEN WANTED asin 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big Earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for free 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box E-1-PAT, Freeport, Tl) 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 

the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 

“ite SONG POEMS WANTED 

SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 

Bidg.., Chicago. 

WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, & SONGS, for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 

Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 

REO? ae TOBACCO PRBS 

LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich rr ripe 
chewin four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 

$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 












































Send best 
14 Woods 











Tarste PROSTATE 
Asour DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, 
from every 


and lawyers 

state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
MILFORD, KANSAS 


GIANT 















FROGS 


GOOD MARKET! 


Frog legs in big demand. Good 
J prices the year round! Easy to sh 


1 iti 
WE BUY pA alton te 


Men & Women sce what others are do 
ing. Smal! pond starts you, Free book 
explains unusual offer to beginners. 


American Frog Canning Ce. 
Dept. 145-E, New Orieans, La. 


CARDS 


Shiners, Daubs and Accessories 
Catalog FREE. 
Bex P, SALIDA, COLO. 


HILL ___ WL BROS., Be» 
That dreadful skin disease 


P S Oo R I A s ! many suffer with for years 
thinking their trouble to be E Cc Z E M A 


and treating without results 





DICE 


Inks, 


Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION atonce. Free 
Dr. D. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 






FREE BOOK 
tells of Con- 


DISEASED BLOOD &'s:'*:: 


lief to thousands of sufferers. Write Dept. D-2. 
RESTORIA CO., 605 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


om BE Ff & DON’T BE CL ILES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 





ne td Pile Tablete and you will bless 
the da 30-37 ou peed this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after alists 
home and abroad failed. All letters answer Mre. 
GEO, DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West. Detroit. Mich. 


$3.50 Truss FREE h2.., 


now or ever you get this truss just for herons 4 
newer rupture seathed which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor’s Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt ae cruel springs. Does 
not gouge * en omy Eliminates severe 
pressure, Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear, Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss, Write 


E. 0. KOCH, 9075 Koch Bidg., 2996 Main St, Kansas City, Ma 


FALSE TEETH 


LOWEST 








WY 


F 
pe ORDERIN 


ELSEWHERE 





I have been making dental plates that fit 
by mail for many years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the country 


prove this. My methods insure satisfaction, 
and YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY—“tiac® 


My dental plates are gree: -looking and durable. They 
are made with natural-looking pearly white ‘/n « 
teeth. They are guaranteed unbreakable. well. 
Improve your appearance. Make you look A... 
Enable you to chew your food and improve your 
health. Impression material and directions free. 
Don’t delay. Write TODAY for and 
complete information. 


Dr. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.S. S%,.sor. “Gtitags: ti, 


my prices 








































































CORONATION EVE—AIll Things and 


. 


HOWN here are a few of the persons and things associ- 
J ated with the forthcoming coronation of George VI. 
At the top left is the historic chair on which all English 
kings have been crowned since 1296. Carved with 
centuries-old initials, its base is the Stone of Scone, which 
was taken from the Scots in the 13th century. Top center 
shows Westminster Abbey at night. Top_right is a view 
of the “theatre” of the Abbey, where the coronation cere- 
monies will be held. The building was begun in 1050. 
At the left in the second row is Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, who will anoint George 
and place the crown on his head. Next is the gold- 
encrusted, four-ton Royal Carriage, completed in 1761. At 
the right is the Duke of Beaufort, Master of the King’s 
Horse, who has charge of the great procession and whose 
place in the line of march will be directly behind the 
Royal Carriage. Lower left: Two Australian soldiers 
view the new blue uniforms to be worn by British troops 
in the procession. Lower right: The famous Scots Guards, 
who will line London’s streets during the coronation, 





